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To Farm the Swamps. 
The man who can provide homes for in- 


dustrious and strong-armed citizens is a 


benefactor to the race. If Representative 
Steenerson of Minnesota can push his 
swamp reclamation measure to enactment 
into law he will be deserving of the praise 
of not only this but future generations. His 
bill is a practical extension of the old home- 
stead idea, or rather, perhaps, an applica- 
tion to the vast areas of our swamp lands 
of the idea embodied in the national irriga- 
tion law. 

There are in the neighborhood of one 
hundred million acres of swamp lands in 
the United States, some seventy millions 
of which have been surveyed, and the great 
bulk would make splendid farms if the 
excess of water were drained off. 

The Steenerson bill provides for the be- 
ginning of the work of reclamation of these 
huge areas, The measure is framed after 
the irrigation law; it provides that the re- 
ceipts from the sales of public lands in the 
non-irrigation States shall constitute a 
‘“‘drainage’’ fund to be expended by the 
Government in great drainage works, and 
further, that the cst of such drainage shall 
be pro-rated among the land benefited and 
paid back by the settlers into the ‘*fund ’’ 
to be used over again for additional recla- 
mation work. 


* 


WOULD CREATE THOUSANDS OF HOMm6es}; 


This plan of developing the internal re- 
sources of the country and making homes 
of waste places is splendid in its scope,.and 
appears to be entirely practicable and 
profitable. Take, for instance, the single 
example of the swamp lands of the Kanka- 
kee river basin in Indiana and Illinois. 
Here are some four hundred thousand acres 
of the very richest of bottom lands, but sub- 
ject to overflow. They are worthless ex- 
cept where they have been reclaimed 
through expensive private drainage works, 
when they have become worth $100 and 
$150 an acre. Yet it is estimated by the 
Government surveyors and engineers that 
the entire system could bé effectively 
drained at a cost in the neighborhood of $10 
anacre. The same can be said of the lands 
of the Red River valley in Minnesota. 
These include the finest grain and farm 
lands in the Northwest except that they are 
frequently overflowed. It would be worth 
millions of dollars to the farmers and set- 
tlers who would occupy these lands. in 
small tracts, to have a perfect system of 
drainage provided. These extensive sys- 
tems, however, especially where they are 
interstate, seem to be feasible for handling 
only by the general Government. 

The Steenerson bill places the entire 
management of the work in the hands of 
the Reclamation Service and the plan of 
operation follows very closely the irriga- 
tion work now being done by that branch 
of the Interior Department. Government 
lands, ceded Indian lands and private 
lands may be included in any drainage 
project, but in each case the cost of the 
drainage improvement is to be borne by the 
owner of the landand no settler can have 
drainage provided for more than 160 acres, 
thus insuring the division of the tracts into 
small farms which must be actually settled 
upon and tilled. 

WOULD START WITH A MILLION DOLLARS. | 

The fund provided by the bili would be 
small as compared with the irrigation fand 
—it would approximate half a million dol-, 
lare a year, and would start off with. about 
$1,000,000, the receipts from the.sales for 
the fiscal year 1905 being included—but on 
the otuer hand the cost of drainage would 
not be so great as that of irrigation. 

The importance of this work of whol 
drainage, in order to provide homes for in- 
creased population, is scarcely second in 
importance to the irrigation work. ¢ It’ 
means that tens of millions of acres of the 


most fertile land imaginable, which has |, 


laid idle for ages, may be converted from. 
dismal and pestilential swamps and useless 
bogs into highly prosperous homes, to be- 
come the garden spots of the nation. 

_ The Dutch have reclaimed vast areas in 
Holland from the encroachments of the 
ocean. Thousands of families live and 
farm below the sea level, gaining their 
security by magnificent feats of engineer- 
ing and persistence. They now contem- 
plate the drainage of Zavder Zee, reclaim- 
ing some 1,350,000 additional acres of 
meadow land. American drainage in most 
cases would be far more simple and less ex- 


pensive; it is simply a question as tol; 


whether the nation will see the wisdom of 
Setting its hand to this work. 
ANOTHER INLAND EMPIRE. 
In Florida the everglades alone—almost 
solid muck beds—would afford an empire 
of some seven million acres; in New Jer- 


them the famous Dismal Swat In 
Iinois, which is generally r asa 
well-settled agricultural State, there are 


four million acres of swamp land; in Michi- 
gan there are nearly six million acres. Fer- 
tile Iowa has about two million acres of 
swamp land. In Minnesota there are 
almost five million acres of rich surveyed 


cultural States of Indiana, Itlinois 
lowa, with three or four smaller é 
States thrown in. 

If the Steenerson bill demonstrates that 
the Government can transform ‘swamps 
into fertile farm land and that the settler 
or owner will pay back to the Government 
the relatively small cost of the improve- 


work of creation of yalae out of worthless 
waste shoald not go on indefinitely and 
provide homes for millions more of rural 
population. Guy E. MITCHELL, 





The Dog Nuisance. 
Hundreds of farmers have farms adapted 


sheep if it were not for the multitude of 
worthless curs running at large. I think 
there should be a law to protect the sheep 
industry, orin a few years a flock of sheep 
will- bea sight no less uncommon than a 
herd of buffaloes as one passes along a coun- 
try road. 

The best way to remedy this evil is to 
pass (and enforce) a law simiJar to the one 
the farmer has to abide byin regard to his. 


animals, which says that he shall keep them |> | 


on his own land or land hired for that pur- 
pose, the same to be properly fenced. I be- 


shall be allowed off the owner’s land or in 
any highway without a competent custo- 
dian, and I think there should be a heavy 


fine for the one that violates sucha law. |. 


As for myself, I believe in every 


taking the law into his own hands in the : 


shape of a good shotgun, and protecting his 


property from the mongrel dog or any tike| | 


enemy.—O. H. Amsden, Ashland, N. H. | 
Laws should be enacted compelling all 
owners of dogs to keep them on their 


premises. If it were not for dogs th 











town pay him one-half valué, or 
town when the selectmen. refuse to pay full 
value. A farmer suggested that all farmers 
should go into the sheep business and do as 
he knew a man to have done; sue the town 
three times for the original amount of 
damage done. He thought. a man could 
make money doing business that way, but 
1 think it would only bankrupt the. town 
and make the owners poorer in the end.— 
Joseph H. Morrison, Plymouth, N. H. 


—— 








Ferm Hints for April, 

THE SUGAR SEASON. 
About Feb. 20 there were some fine,sunny 
days, reminding one of sugar making, and 
a few of the farmers in Vermont, allured 
by the favorable indications, tapped their 
orchards.: A little sap was secured, but the 
weather was toodry and soon turned cold 
again, and there has been no sugar weather 
up to about the last of March. But farmers 
should be prepared to commence at: once, 
when the weather is right. There have been 
good years when all of the sugar was made 
in April. 

HAY NOT SPENDING WELL. |. 
More or less complaint is heard among 
farmers in northern New England that hay 
is not spending well. This is more particu- 
larly the case with timothy, the clover tg 
ing better results. more than this, 


not quite up to the average. 
The, stock eat with avidity, but require 
large fodderings to become satisfied. In 


much rain and cloudy weather, which con- 
tinue up to about hayingtime. There was 


growth, but it was bulky and imaiature, 
hence it is deficient In nutrition. =i 

The animals require a larger amount as 
well aé an increase in the grain ration' to 
veo ae average results in growth or 
milk. * 
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is | gress. Mr. Cortelyou has supplied Repre- 
sentative Tawney, chairman of the House 























But this should not be done until the 
If there is a dry field where the cows can be 


weather ts suitable, they will great'y enjoy 
being out and it will do them good, but not 
much more than this should be expected or 
allowed until the season is more advanced. 
hie * last of the month pe a 
localities the young stock, perhaps, may 

turned to pasture. Animals should never 


.be allowed to run on the meadows in 7 
planted at-once. - Dig the hole large enough 
so that you will be able to lay the roots out 
straight withoatcramping. Shake the soil 
well among the roots. Never put manure 


spring, if at any time of year. _ 
THE MOWING FIELDS. . 
Where manure was spread on grass land 
last fall or during the winter, it should be 
thoroughly pulverized this spring. And the 
sooner this work is done the better it will 
be, as the spring rains will then havea 
Chance to act the most favorably on it, 
driving the fertilizing element down 
the roots of the grasses where most : 
Where much manure is applied to the 
grass fields, the spreaders made for the 
pose will do the work in the most s 
factory manner, but —7— re B 



















Sey and Virginia are vast swamps, among 
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early as possible, so that when the timé ‘ : 
comes the animalscan be turned to pasture. | MOVING TREKS AND SHRUBS. 
Take advantage of the first fine day when 


turned for a time daring the day when the | ; 


ground becomes sufficiently dry and firm. | 


;| honey traite with a super of sections. 
If bees work on a dozen different kinds of 
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Committee on Appropriations, with a mem 
erandum as to the actual cost to the Post- 
office Department of handling the Congres- 
sional free seeds. 

The Postmaster General says: “As 
nearly as can be estimated, the cost of 
earrying a poand of this mail matter varies 
from five to eight cents. I have been in- 

that the aggregate weight of vege- 
table and flower seeds distributed annually 
by the Department of Agriculture under 
frank is six hundred thousand pounds. 
The estimated number of packages is 7,300,- 


the 000. Computing at the lowest estimate— 


five cents a pound—the cost of handling this 
matter is $34,500.”’ 

It will be seen that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral makes the estimate as low as possible 
and does not make any allowance for the . 
| @normous amount of clerk hire incidental 
to handling the seeds while passing through 
the mails, nor for the loss of revenue to the 
department from the seeds being distributed 

8 by the Department of Agriculture . 

of by seed merchants who would 

pay postage. 
The magnitude of the distribution can be 
appreciated from the fact that it averages 
24,333 packages a day for three hundred » 
working days per annum, and the estimated 
cost of this work is placed at-$200,000 or 
possibly $250,000. 

GREATER THAN TREASURY MAIL. 

The entire mail of the great Treasury 

does not equal this figure. It 
is more than goes out from the State, War | 
and Navy departments combined; and | 
2 as auch . is is out by the | 
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prime mail, but this is doubtful, as 7,300,000 pieces 


will give an average of seven letters a day . 
to every pensioner on the roll. 
. At the regular mailing rate of one cent . 
for two ounces or less, and estimating that 

| each of the 7,300,000 packages weighs pre- 

cisely two ounces, they would, if sent out 

by seedsmen, give the Postoffice Depart- 
ment a revenue of $73,000 per annum. But 

each of these packages contains five pack- 

ets, and the seedsmen say that if they were 

selling them they would mostly be sold in 

packets, which would require one cent post- 

age, or a total of $360,000. : 

R. G. Taylor, postmaster at Duane, Va., 
writes: ‘Each year a great many pack- 
ages come under frank, and about half of 
them are addressed to persons who are dead 


TO DOUBLE THE CROP. 
Some very startling results have been 


achieved by the Department of Agriculture 
in improving American cotton. With the 
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Dairy. 


Stripping. 

The practice of stripping a cow between 
finger and thumb isa bad one. The cow to 
do her best should be milked rapidly and 
completely. The practice of nearly milking 
a cow, and then changing off to one hand, 
and stripping about, is objectionable, and | moet 
the cow soon gets to like the stripping busi- 
ness and gives down her milk accordingly. 
The going back and milking the cow a sec- 
ond time is fully as bad, and she soon is at 





aloss to know at which time the milk is 
wanted, and the result is she quickly enters 
the non-paying class. Sit down to the cow, 
and go resolutely to work, milk fast,and 
until she is milked out clean, and then stop. 
When milking, do so witha uniform and 
steady motion, and do not jerk and pull as 
if streams of milk were shoe laces. 


Keeping Tab on the Cows. 


One of the best practical Connecticut 
dairy herds is that owned by Daniels 
Brothers at Middletown. During the past 
four years the herd has been gradually in- 
creased from twenty-five to seventy head. 
The average milk record during 1905 was 
almost exactly six thousand pounds per 
head, certainly a remarkable record for so 
numerous a herd. Some of the cattle were 
raised at the farm, but a great many were 
bought in the neighborhood, the owners 
being always on the Jookout for a good 
cow ata satisfactory price. The cows are 
not of the class which give thin milk, but 
inclade many Jerseys and other rich milk- 
ers. 

A valuable feature of the system is a 
careful record kept of each cow so that the 
owner knows at theend of the year the 
actual work done by each animal. The 
cost of keeping this record is placed at only 
thirty cents per cow per year and the f[ol- 
lowing points are made by Messrs. Daniels 
in favor of the plan: 

It tells huw to feed a dairy herd economi- 
cally. 

How to feed grain according to the work 
being accomplished by the individual cow. 

How to select our cows,either to pur- 
chase or to raise. 

That there isa dairy type and one must 
have thetype if he expects a satisfactory 
performance. 

What price one can affurd to pay for the 
right type. 

Creates interest in your work, in your- 
self, your boys, and your hired men. 

Ripening Cream. 


This is the most important, and at the 
same time the most difficult, step in the art 
of making butter. Both the flavor of the 
butter and the thoroughness of churning 
depend upon the manner in which the 
cream is ripened. 

Ripening is caused by the action of bac- 
teria, which produce iactic acid from the 
milk sugar. Through them also are ge: er- 
ated and formed volatile substances, which 
impart odor and flavor to butter; but jast 
what these flavor and odor-imparting sub- 
stances are we do not know definitely. The 
number of bacteria in ripened cream is 
beyond comprehension. In specimens of 
cream two days old as many as one hun- 
dred thousand bacteria have been found in 
a single drop, even under conditions not 
particularly favorable to their growth. In 
cream the work of bacteria is slower than 
in milk, because there is only a small 
amount of sugar, casein and albumen left, 
and consequently the germs have less food 
to live on, and they cannot live on fat 
alone. There are three reasons for ripening 
cream. First, to get flavor in butter ; second, 
to secure thorough churning; third, to 
improve the keeping quality. The first rea- 
son is sound. It is impossibie to get the 
fine natty flavor except from ripened cream. 
The second reason given is also sound, but 
there is some doubt about the third. Some 
experiments seem to show that sweet cream 
butter keeps the best, while others indi- 








cate that ripened cream butter keeps best. | the man who had contemplated self-mur- 
Where both are well made thereis probably | der. 
not much difference. The best tempera- | old female reprobate’s disquisition on re- 
ture in which to ripen cream depends upon | ligion’ passed through Anthony Dart’s 


the season, temperature of room, and condi- 
tion of cream. High temperature causes 
more rapid ripening than low temperature, 


consequently it is raised or lowered a8/ She believes—she thinks she knows her 


rapid or slow ripening is desired. In the 
summer cream is usually ripened at lower 
temperature than in winter. In general, it 
may be said that the best temperature at 
which to ripen cream is 56° to 58° in sum- 
mer, and 60° to 64° in winter. 

The cream should be frequently stirred 
while ripening, for two reasons: First, to 
maintain an even temperature; second, to 
prevent the surface from thickening. If the 
temperature is not uniform the warmer 
parts ripen faster, and the result will be an 
extra loss of fat in the buttermilk. This 
loss occurs because the best temperature for 
churning ripe cream ig not suitable for 
cream that is not ripe, and if the cream is 
unevenly ripened it is impossible to secure 
temperature that is suitable for all of it. If 
the cream is allowed to stand without atir- 
ring, tbe richer parts will rise to thesur- 
face, and the upper inch or two becomes 
thick, being exposed to air, moisture evap- 
orates and clots of cream form. Sometimes 
cream will not ripen of itself in time for 
next day’s churning. Then it becomes 
necessary to use a starter. 

The starter is simply ripened milk of 
some kind. When it: is added to cream, 
and well stirred in, the germs begin to grow 
rapidly, and in this way ripening is brought 
about. The starter most often used is but- 
termilk. This will do: if the butter of that 
churning was of good flavor. If the butter 
was off in flavor buttermilk should not be 
used. A better method is to take skim- 
milk as soon as it is separated, set it ina 
can, and raise the temperature to 150°. 
Keep it at this temperature for ten or 
fifteen minutes, then cool down, and add to 
it ten or fifteen per cent. of buttermilk, 
and keep it well covered, at a temperature 
of 60° to 65°. This is used for next day’s 
cream. ; 

The amount of starter depends upon the 
condition of the cream, temperature of 
cream, and length of time the cream has to 
stand. Generally from eighteen to twenty 
hours are required for cream to ripen. 
Ripened cream has a very fine granular 
appearance, and a slightly acid a ‘ 








Literature. 


THE DAWN OF A TOMORROW. 





conclusively than she does The Daw 
of a Tomorrow,” which ‘ 


to be more miserable than herself. | 
brings her chance acquaintance to her 
ret in Apple Blossom court, not kno 


loved and fallen through too great trust in 
the honor of a wily and sophisticated lover. 
Presently this group is joined by a man 
who bas become dishonest through the 
force of circumstances, but is capable of 
inventive work of a high order. ‘There they 
are, the fallen woman, the thief, the waif, 
who has never known anything but the 
slums, and the man who has. discovered 
that worldly succesa does not bring peace 
or happiness. “Glad” is a unique charac- 
ter, hopeful and self-reliant in her poor way, 
and she falls under the influence of Miss 


has come out of the darkness into the light 


is not a remote being dwelling at an inac- 
oessible height, but a Deity, that is every- 
where the helpful friend of humanity. 
Here is Mrs. Burnett’s description of this 
reformed woman : 

* The door opened in wide welcome, and 
confronting them as she held its handle, 
stood asmall, old woman with an astonish- 
ingface. It was astonishing, because while 
it was withered and wrinkled with marks 
of past years, which had once stamped 
their reckless unsavoriness upon its every 
line, some strange, redeeming thing had 
happened to it, and its expression was that 
of a creature to whom the opening of a door 
could only mean the entrance—the tumbling 
in as it were—of hopesrealized. Its surface 
was swept clean of even the vaguest antici- 


ing as it did through the black doorway into 
the unrelieved shadow of the passage, it 
struck Anthony Dart at once that it actu- 
ally implied this—and that in this place— 
and, indeed, in any place—nothing could 
have been more astonishing. What could 
indeed ? ’’ 

The simple faith of the woman converts 





of the eternal presence of God, who to her. 


pation of anything not to be desired. Smil-} 


| of the Christians in immortality. 


Montaubyn, a former music-hall singer, who. mistakably that Mr. Phillips bas dr 









(New York: 
Price, $1.25 net.) 
HEARTS AND CREEDS. 


Those who have hitherto read the novels 


of Anne Chapin Ray will find in her 
story, “ Hearts and Creeds,”’ a ne 
exceeds in interest all her other 
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urees, 

take up private nursing, 
and though the loss of her valuable and 
intelligent services was deeply regretted, 
her place has been efficiently filled by Miss 
Adelaide Fairbrother. 

Dr. Roteh, in concluding his report, says 
that the directors cannot praise too highly 
the careand devotion to her work shown 
by Miss Helen W. Aubin, the assistant seo- 
retary. Noother person, he says, does so 





THE MAIN BARN AT CHILMARK STOCK FARM. 








*** Am sitting here listening to an 


mind? ‘Why am I listening? 1am doing 
it because here is a creature who believes— 
knowing no doctrine, knowing no charch. 


Deity is by her side. She is not afraid. To 
her simpleness the awful Unknown is the 
Known—and with her.’”’ 

And here is another evidence of Jenny 
Montaubyn’s faith in a benignant Provi 
dence and the kingdom of heaven on earth: 
** We’ve never been expectin’ nothin’ that’s 
good. We’re allus expectin’ the other. 
Who isn’t? I was always expectin’ rhea- 
matiz, an’ ‘unger an’ coldan’ starvin’ old 
age. Wot was you lookin’ for?” to Dart. 
** He looked down on the floor and an- 
answered heavily: ‘ Failing brain—failing 
life—despair—death.’ ”’ 

“*Noneof ‘ems comin’ if yer don’t call 
‘em. Stand still and listen for the other. 
It’s the other that’s true.’ She was, with- 
out doubt, amazing. She chirped like a 
bird singing on a bough, rejoicing in 
token of the shining of the sun.”’ . 
The story is vividly dramatic, and the 
descriptions of the slums of the British 
capital are graphic without being over elab- 
orated, while the characters stand out 
boldly as genuine human beings, touched 
with that pictures quality with which 
the author always endows her wonderful 
creations. “Gilad ” will’ live long in the 
memory as a quaint and curious product of 
the gutter, with a heart over- with 
love and sympathy for the afflicted. A 
Christian fn deéd, even if she is ignorant of 
the truths of revealed in réligion. ‘Of her- 


from those she really loves, and her re- 
pulsion of this counterfeit solicitude culmi- 
nates in an impressively dramatic scene. 
The other characters in the book are drawn 
to the life and afford contrasting types that 
would naturally be found ip a place like 
Quebeo, where the French and _ English 
mingle without losing any of their distinct- 
ive national traits. As a study.of social and 
political life in the old city this book could 
not be bettered, and its worth as a story, 
pnre and simple, is emphasized by the fact 
that all who have read it declare that it is 
one of the few novels of the year that they 





has lost by death a number of its support- 
ers and subscribers to the annual fund for 


ter, Mr. George Thacher and Mr. Francis 
Skinner. 


A post-graduate couree of instruction ‘or 
nurses is given at the hospital by the bos- 
pital staff, and it also gives a coarse of in- 
struction to nursery maids,in the care of in- 
fants. Last year there were graduated ten 
nurses, and twelve maids received 
diplomas, and it may be said, in passing, 
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much to regulate the rather complicated 
details of the hospital. 


daily from 9 to 11 A. M. (Sundays and holi- 
days excepted.) Cases for admission tothe 
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Ever built was erected 17 years ago and is still in 
use as durable and strong as when first put up. 
The Hartman is a perfectly woven wire fence that 
is strong —— to keep in the maddest bull and 

to keep out the chickens. It Fp ade 
Te and con- 


ly const: That’s why it lasts so long. If 
en’t handle it, write for catalogue 

and prices. Address 

GLEN MFG. CO., 119 Mill St., Ellwood City, Pa. 

Steel Picket Fence, Hart- 

















EVERGREENS 


We grow millions of evergreens on the 
open prairie in Jones Co., Iowa. 





Steel Water Towers 


For Factory Fire Protection 





105th aad Throop Streets, Chicago. 
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poultry. 
’ General Purpose Chicken House. 
a large picture will show @ corner of the 
pear orchard where f have my combination 
prooder and colony houses located, and how 
easily everything is accomplished for the 
welfare of the chicks. The high building 
is the feed house, with White Homer loft 
above. The whole field is enclosed with 
six foot wire fencing, with fine mesh at 
bottom so that chicks cannot get out and 
their enemies cannot get in. 
WATER SUPPLY. 
There is a pipe runping the whole length 
of the field which supplies fresh drinking 
water in each yard by simply turning the 

















RHODE ISLAND REDS. 





faucet as you enter the field to feed, which 
fills the half barrel with shut-off on it, and 
when leaving the field, by simply opening 
the sbut-off, each pan in the whole field is 
filled. 

This is accomplished by having a coup- 
ling in each length of pipe come right over 
the drinking pan, then by having a small 
hole bored through the coupling, and plac- 
ing the hole up, so as not tu clog, you have 
a field full of miniature geysers, al! playing 
at once, and one of the greatest labor sav- 


ing devices ever gotten out for watering |. 


chicks. 
USEFUL PIANO BOXES. 

Houses are in a row, with yards in frontof 
each,doors opening onto path. I build these 
portable houses of two piano boxes, which 
saves considerable labor, and the lumber is 
much cheaper, still the same idea can be 
carried out as elaborate as desired. All you 
need besides the two large piano boxes are 
two scantlings fourteen feet long, three 
boards one inch wide by fourteen feet long, 
one window, a roll of roofing paper and 
some hinges, nails and screws, and any 
jackknife carpenter can build it. Place the 
two scantlings, which act as runners, on 
the ground, leveling them up for the founda- 
tion of the house, then place one of the 
boxes in an upright position and nail to 
rear end of scantling after removing front 
from same. 

Remove the front and bottom of the other 
box and place in a horizontal position, hold- 
ing same in place by four legs in each corner, 
which are nailed tothe scantling, leaving 
just ten inches wide, which is closed by the 
extra board. 


the air below the floor, or 


ABOUT THE TIME THE CHICKS ARE 
HATCHING _ | 


lice paint, and heat up brooder, ing it 
to regulate the heat to about 90°, and let all 
get in working order. 


in the nursery, and for the first 

can let them pick at fine sand, chick 
and charcoal, as this will help start their 
digestive organs, Then feed some old 
bread soaked in milk, and squeezed as dry 
as possible, or breadcrambs. They will 
soon learn their hover, which is the only 
mother they will ever know, and to any one 


still 
two days old, then put about fifty or sixty 
you 
grit 


giving a batch of chicks to the mercy of a 
nervous old hen. 

The next morning you can feed a little 
chick food composed of fine mixed grain 
scattered over the floor, and give a dish of 
wheat bran for them to pick at. Give water 
in an inverted. bottle, so chicks will have a 
continual supply and cannot get wet and 
chilled. 

Keep temperature about 90° for first few 
days, gradually reducing it until no heat is 
required at all in the daytime. Too much 
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COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES. 





heat isas bad as two little,as both cause 
bowel trouble, which kills the majority of 
young chicks. The first ten days are the 
most important, and once their digestion is 
properly started, you will have but little 
trouble if the feed is given so they have to 
work for it by scratching on the main floor 
in the litter. 
AS THEY GROW OLDER 


the removable disk should be removed and 
later the hover, so that they have plenty of 
room and pure air, which helps greatly to 
mature perfect specimens. 

This house is so arranged that the attend- 
ant can step right into it and clean every 









AS SA MTOR RE Ra EK RE 4 ELT RRS ROARS, 


Also for sale by JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, Corporation, 51 No. Market Street, Boston, [ass. 


If cotton is tie king of crops in the South, corn is still the king of crops in the North. Forty 
years ago farmers debated if they could afford to raise corn in New England, but the introduction 
of fertilizers, and later of the silo, reinstated the crop and now it has taken its place at the head of 
crops as a source of both grain and forage. This picture shows a crop of 15 acres of ensilage corn 
grown with Bradley’s Fertilizer by Mr. George H. Thomas, of Windham County, Vermont. He 
writes : ‘* This field was located close to the highway, and scores of good farmers pronounced it the 
best corn they had seen. The stalks were from 12 to 14 feet high and it yielded an average of 33 
tons of ensilage to the acre.” 


| The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
_ BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS, 92 State St., BOSTON, MASS. 



















































stock each year, and take considerable 
pleasure in seeing this improvement. 
Amsterdam, N.Y. E. T. De Grarr. 


Dorticuitural. 


Experts Belleve in Applies. 
Apple culture:in Maine is in ita infancy. 
—Solon Chase, Androscoggin County, Me. 
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CHICKEN FIELD AND FEED HOUSE WITH PIGEON LOFT. 





The boxes should have about twenty 
inches space left between them, which can 
be filled in with extra boards,making consid- 
erable more room inside. (See cut.) 

Select the best piece for the door, which 
should be in the baok, on the left side, and 
then use the worst pieces removed to make 
the roof, which should be covered by two- 
ply paper, and by placing windows prop- 
erly you havea roof that will never leak a 
drop. By placing removable roosts this 
makes a complete colony house which can 
be readily moved to any location by hitch- 
ing one horse to it. Any indoor brooder 
can be used in it, but I find I can build one 
that produces better results, as follows: 

FITTED FOR BROODERS. 

In the back corner I build a square box, 
with a door in front for lamp, which should 
have capacity enough to burn two days 
without filling, and a burner that burns 
without any chimney. 

Over this space [ nail a sheet of gal- 
vanized metal that will transmit the heat to 
the air space above, which should be about 
three-fourths of an inch. 

Over the air space I build a solid floor, 
slanting considerabie to the rear, to an 
openjng over the droppings drawer, and by 
placing a handful of fine sand daily under 
the hopper the chicks will work all dirt into 
the drawer by the action of their feet. 

In the centre of the floor I have a round 
hole about seven inches in diameter, in 
which is placed a round galvanized tube, 
which is closed at the top and has openings 
for the hotair to escape under the hover. 
The regular round hover, with fringe cut in 





inch of it with ease, and the chick can be 
raised from incubator to matarity in this 
one house. 
INTERIOR OF BROODER HOUSE. 
The cuts and picture of house will givea 
perfect idea of how to make one better 
than any description. 


PLAN OF BROODER HOUSE. 


A represents the main door, best located 
at left of back part. B is window about 3 feet 
by 28 inches, hotbed sash construction, on 
hinges. C is main floor, 6x6x5 feet 9 
inches, covered with scratching material. 
D is ground floor, same size as above; very 
useful in warm and rainy weather. E is 
lamp chamber, using the fresh air and 
passing it between floors or out doors. No 
possible chance to get to shicks. F is 
round hover with flannel fringe as usual, 
with thermometer. G is nursery floor, 
slanting to rear, where droppings are grad- 
ually worked to the rear by chicks’ feet. 
H is drawer to collect the droppings to be 
removed when convenient. I is chick door 
to nursery. J is top door, which can be 
opened in warm weather or to clean. K is 
guard to main floor, which can be lowered 
on hinges, making a runway to lower 
floor. L is door leading to the ground,with 
door to close. X shows the different floor 
spaces that the chicks can occupy, making 
eighty square feet of floor space under one 
roof. M, the scantling should be cut slant- 
ing at each end, with hole to attach rope 
for the horse to move it. 

While any tinsmith can make the parts 
required, I have made arrangements with 

















The younger generation can scarcely 
realize that fruit growing is still in its 
infancy in New England, and that in this 
direction is the most hopeful outlook for 
the fature of New England agriculture.— 
Prof. W. M. Munson, Orono. Me. 

The man who can advertise a carload of 
apples to sell need not go off his farm to 
sellthem. There will be plenty of buyers. 
—Prof. A. G. Gulley, Storrs, Ct. 

There is no safer, surer, dividend-pay- 


not now recalithat any other tree in the 
orchard was similarly affected. That was 
before the days of bordeaux or any other 
kind of spraying, but there were birds 
enough in those days to hold: inseet life in 
check. The souatry was newer than now 
and less subject to he ills of an older civil- 
ization. 

To my mind Mr. Waite has answered his 
own query; starvation did the business for 
the parasites, but it is noargument against 
the effectiveness of bordeaux. 

Montpelier, Vt. L. B. Boyce. 


Historical. 


——The Barbary States, of which Tripoli is 
one, for many years sent out cruisers which 
captured vessels of all Christian nations and 

their crews as slaves until ransomed. The 











oot r ee R © Basbaw was 
glad to make peace. During this biock- 
ade a valiant exp‘olt was performed by Lieuten- 
ant Decatur. The frigate Philadelphia had 
unfortunately grounded and fallen into the 
enemy’s hands. Concealing his men below, he 
entered the harbor with a small vessel, which 
he warped alongside the Philadelphia, in the 
character of a ship in distress. Asthe two ves- 
sels struck, the pirates first suspected his 
design. Instantly he leaped aboard with his 
men, swept the affrighted crew into the sea, set 
the ship on fire, and amid a tremendous cannop- 
ade from the batteries, escaped without the loss 
of a man. 

—A wonderful relic of the past has been 
brought to light at Yaxley, Peterborough, Eng- 
land, in the discovery of whatis most probably 
a buried forest. At adepth of seven feet have 
been found a number of oak trees which have 
laid buried tor some two thousand years. Most 
of the trees are almost perfect in condition, and 
are being sold to furniture manufacturers and 
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green Shrubs are the 


The World’s Greatest and Most Beautiful Ever- 








RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM 








or Great American Rose Bay Tree and the 








KALMIAS LATIFOLIA 








Mountains. 


CONFLUENCE, 





No lawn or estate should be without them. 
yond description, and when properly arranged and planted on Lawns 
and Large Estates create all the beauty and grandeur displayed by 
them in their Native haunts in the wilds of the Majestic Allegheny 


Our stock of this strikingly beautiful Evergreen shrub is the 
largest in America and our supply almost inexhaustible. 

Write to us for our descriptive circular and price list. 
.. Shipping season will open about the first of March, at which 
time we will be prepared to ship by the car loads. 

Write for our price list and get your order in as early as pos- 
sible, as the demand for these magnificent flowering EVERGREEN 
SHRUBS will be greater this year than ever before. 


THE RIVERSIDE NURSERY CO., 


They are grand be 


Address 


PENNA. 











Pure Arabian Stallions 
And Clay Arabian rd * 


camé the Derley Arab, parent 


R43 *. the Maneghi-Hedrujcfamily from which 


THESE ARE THE OWLY STALLIONS OF THIS FAMILY IN THE CIVILIZED WORLD 


THE HUNTI 


Arabs and Henry Ulay’s daughte 
Ba nt By pare nl — 


NGTON STUD, 


Formerly owned by Randolph Huntington, Esq 


Telephone 47-L Oyster Bay 


OYSTER BAY, L. I. 


Steamer “Sagamore” Poet of Markes Street, N. V. 
FOR SALE.—Arabian and Clay Arabian Stallions. 





LOCUST GLEN STOCK FARM. 


Our standard is perfection. Our horses are our pride. We have assembied at our barns as choice a lot o 


Correspendence selictted 


GEO. W. SOUERSG, Warren, Huntington Co., Ind. 





ATLAS REFINERY 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
LOW COLD TEST, GUARANTEED PURE, 


N 





AND HIGH GRADE COMMERCIAL 


* 


“OOT OIL 


NEWARK, N. J. 





















strips, covers it all, and as the pure air 
comes direct from out doors, it is heated by 
metal over the lamp and passes direct to 
the chicks, and asthe disk just under the 
hover prevents it descending directly on 
the chicks, it spreads and makes the warm- 





est place in a circle about three inches from | | 


the tube, 
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"WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


‘ALLIONS 
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movement to take on the. 








TELEPHONE NO. 3767 MAIN. 





At any rate, March lived up to her repu⸗ 


tation. 





own city—Dowie. 


— 





The Baer is not a popular animal with 
coal buyers. He squeez-s them too closely. 
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Our Constitution shall be preserved, 
even if it costs $100,000 to put it ina healthy 


condition. 


— 





If Samuel L. Clemens should sit in the 


United States Senate he would doubtless 
Mark Twain. 


— 





They have got a new cure for rheuma- 
tism, but the disease gets in its work in the 


same old way. 


— 
— 


Mud and March were synonymous this 





skinned orange and unsound, rank growth 
of tree. Experience in this line resembles 


year. Now come up April with your) | what that of Sorthern peach growers, 


** showerio sote.’’ 


a> 





who have long favoreda rather light soil 


It is said that Mr. Rockefeller is not the scund, hardy growth and good fruit. It 


head of the Standard Oil Company, but 
sometimes the tail wags the dog. 





If the United States does not succeed in 
saving Niagara, the cry will be, “* Ob, what 
a fall was there, my countrymen! ”’ 
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Judge Parker’s remarks on the rotten- 
ness of the Republican party reminds one 
of the time when the pot called the kettle 
black. 


2 
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No doubt Governor Guild sympathises 
with the parents of the young man Tucker, 
boy no longer, but he has got to do his duty 
as he conceives it. 

That’s right, President Etiot, stick to the 
old-fashioned way of spelling, and don’t 
make a Merry Andrew of yourself. Let 
orth:graphy *‘ evolute.”’ 








Whatever may happen in the present 
tumultuous financial sea, Andrew Carnegie 
will go Scot free. Hurrah for the canny 
lad from the land o’ cakes! 





Lager is getting to be a favorite beverage 
with the Japanese, we aretold. This is not 
surprising, for many of them went to their 
biers during their late war with Russia. 

>. 

No country in Europe boasts of fewer doc- 
tors than Russia. This is not surprising, 
considering the fact that so many subjects 
of the Czar are obliged to practice the fast 
cure. 
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It appears that the midshipmen have 
been trying to run the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, and this is a case where ths 
boasted young blood geis a fellow into a 
baze. 





a 





It’s going to be bard on the people 
whether they use anthracite or bituminous. 
We wonder which kind Jimmy Catfoot 
uses in the well-heated, compulsory resort 
down below. 


2 
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The poet who said we are villains all, 
forgot the financial saint who modestly re- 
tired to a hermitage at Lakewood. He ap- 
pears to be as inaccessible as Saint Simeon 
on his pillar. 





— 


And still the immigrants continue to 
come. When we get all Europe over here 
perhaps we may re-discover the old world 
and establish colonies there. It’s a revolvy- 
ing world, my masters. 

Spring has begun, but we have to havea 
great deal of faith in the season’s pro- 
claimer to have confidence in this state- 
ment, notwithstanding the fact that the 
song sparrows are here. 
>See... 

They are barring the works of Mark 
Twain out of some of the public libraries. 
It is thought they are demoralizing to the 
young who are allowed to read about the 
works of the pious Kockefellers. 


— 
oe 














Count Boni has been writing a play, and 
yet Anna Gould that was insists upon hav- 
ing a divorce from the noble playwright. 
Well,even Ann Hathaway did not get along 
very well with William Shakspere. 

It is said that John L. Sullivan is deliv- 
ering temperance lectures. He has been 
on the water wagon for over a year, but he 
talks just as expressive slang as hé did in 
days of yore when he allowed “ booze” 
to trickle down his manly bosom. 


— 
> 








The nomination by Governor Guild 
of Mr. Pierre Jay as savings bank 
commissioner under the new law has 
met with general approbation. A 
better selection fur the position could 
not have been made. Mr. Jay has had a 
long and valuable experience in financial 
matters both in New York and Boston, and 
as vice-president of the Old Colony Trust 
Company he has displayed a _ practical 
ability and foresight that has won for him 
the esteem of our best citizens foremost. in 
business affairs. In other positions con- 
nected with banking interests he is equally 
honored and respected. 
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The attempt to extend the limit for which 
live stock shall travel on the railroads 
without food, water or rest deserves no 
support from farming interests. It may be 
a little inconvenient for the railroads to 
take proper care of cattle during shipment 
for market, but veterinarians seem to be 
agreed that twenty-four hours of travel 
without food, water or rest should be the 
limit, at least when the entire journey is 
much longer than the twenty-four hours 
trip. Under the best conditions the rail- 
road journey is anything but a pleasure 
trip to cattle used to conditions of unlim- 
ited pasture range, and thesuffering should 
not be needlessly increased by extending 
the limit to suit the convenience of the 
railroad employes. 

The farm institute trains of the West 
have proved a big success as carried on by 
the agricultural colleges with the aid of the 
railroads. Why should this promising new 
movement, now that it has reached New 
England, be allowed to slump intoan ad- 
vertising annex with the Springfield trade- 
mark? The railroad companies are willing 
to furnish the train for the sake of the in- 
sult from the improvement of farming. The 
colleges and the State boards of 





appears also that the punky growth resalt- 
ing from rank manure. is more liable to in- 
sect attacks. The whole subject of what 
may be termed the “‘ feeding qualities ” of 


the experiment stations. 





a similar position in the larger college of 
Massachusetts, President Butterfield makes 
a kind of farewell appeal for various in- 
creased facilities which he thinks are 
needed at Kingston. Prominent among 
these suggestions is the enlargement of the 
poultry plant. Rhode Island College and 
Experiment Station has been prominent 
among institutions of the country in teach- 
ing this branch of agriculture. Its poultry 
school was a pioneer in its line and has 
done remarkably good work. in these days 
of specialties it is, probably wise for the 
college to depend somewhat for its reputa- 
tion upon strength in teaching certain par- 
ticular lines. Rhode Island College should, 
no doubt, spend a great deal more money 
on its poultry equipment. The 

of managers have asked the legis- 
lature for $5000, and will need. more 
than that to complete the plant as it 
should be constructed. Although the poul- 
try equipment has been good, as poultry 


even a greater extent than in the past. 
Rhode Island, and in fact, all southeastern 
New England is a natural poultry section, 
with its mild, open climate and nearness to 
the best markets of the country. A trip 
through this section isa poultry education 
in itself, and when centred at the experi- 
ment station by a thorough course of in- 
struction the advantages become even more 
manifest. Rhode Island College would 
make no mistake in putting up a thoroughly 
equipped poultry plant and in securing the 
best of permanent and temporary instruct- 
ors in this line of work. 


~_ 
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Room for immigrants. 


it is said that there is a great demand for 
labor by the railroada in the Northwest and 
the Southwest, and that there is an open- 
ing for thousands of men in the parts of the 
country indicated, both now and for months 
to come, on the railroads which are now 
being so extensively built by contractors, 
who are willing to hire hands at good pay. 
This condition of things ought to offer 
opportunities for earning good livings by the 
immigrants, who are flocking to our shores 
in such vast numbers that it is difficult 
to see how they can be. profitably employed 


the money to carry them there, but it would 
seem that if the call for unskilled labor is 
so urgent as it is represented to be, that 
some way could be found for assisting the 
idle foreigners to places where they can find 
work. 

It would be a great relief for many of our 
cities if these immigrants could be induced 
to depart for places where they could be 
utilized in developing the country by help- 
ing to assist in the railroad construction 
which is now being carried on to such a 
gigantic extent. Of course there are lazy 
men who will never toil under any circum- 
stances, but there ought to be plenty of in- 
dustrious immigrants who would be willing 
to do anything that was honest to make for 
themselves and their fumilies a home in 
this country. 

Most of the immigrants who settle here 
make for the mill towns and become factory 
hands, while many of the women enter do- 
mestic service. About three-fourths of the 


foreign birth or descent. Mill hands, labor- 
ers and housekeepers are needed, but there 
is a still greater call for help on the farm 
both outdoors and within the house. A sat- 
isfactory plan to divert a fair proportion of 
the newcomers to country homes and occu- 
pations would be gain to all concerned. 


>_> 





The Boston Milk Price. 


inclined to quarrel uniess fairly driven toa 
corner by the greed of contractors. Had 
the milk farmers the close, aggressive or- 
ganization of the coal miners, for in- 


tractors would be quite enough to cause a 
strike. 

The policy seems to be to sap the strength 
of the producers by various little under- 
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agriculture 
are paid by the States for just such work as 
arranging a series of institute meetings, | 
and they have the speakers and the whole} 





at command. There appears not — 






cheapened and depreciated at the “oie 


The effect of chemical fertilizers on qual- 
ity of product is a matter * i, 
stood. It is well known Ww, » 
heavy and produces @ potato or beet: or|-The cans:shoald 
apple of good size, but of rather inferior —** 
The prophet who is without honor in his pela on ga Pecos ro —— or bottle, 
different frait in the valley land of Connec- | theatens to become more 
ticut, as compared with the same variety in | tendency to increase the tet 
aMaine hillside orchard, the difference in| Ply. The Board of Health 
climate helping to emphasize the distinc. | serious matter, provided these 
tion. The excess of nitrogen increases size | impractical, gentlemen, are to’ 


with thin rind. Potash givesa juicy, acid 
fruit. But coarse manure, like muck rin 
and barnyard manure, prodaces a thick- | to be almost rebuilt. 


In leaving Rhode Island College te take 


A strong, united ⸗ 


— 


The whole situation reqt 
effort. Instead of weakening, 
ducers should make every 
complete union. Frequent local 


“A stronger and more numerous ass 
tion” should be the watchword. I 
tions are ‘that with the 
appearing, another 
needed. If not now, 
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It will eradicate worms, It increases the 
of milk and makes richer milk. * 
your grocer or grain dealer for Bs 
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beseen at every hand in the routine man- 
agement. 

The herds and flocks are of the choicest. 
Whether ‘for his own use or for sale Mr. 













Get the right 


contractors. At present, the o% in B because he was afraid to go Macy@ determined to have the best, and , appliance and go at © 
are for last summer’s conditions repéated, | from fear ef punishment, endared as much | *P@2t much time and study in determining in earnest. 
but witb half a cent per can taken out for |™ental and physical agony in his small OutFE 21 some v104 win 





washing the cans. Some of the pro 


would like to fight it out on this pomt, bat 
peaceful counsels are more likely to prevail. 
at the present juncture. The attempt to ; 
ignore the association is a more serious did not have the mind to overcome the de- 


matter,as it threatens the ggine which have 






been secured through a dozen years of o 
ganized effort. The time will come wi 
this point will have to be settled. © 


while, a strong effort should be made to en- | 


argument. Middlemen are powerless be- 


fore producers acting together. 
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The Mormon Dodgers. 
It appears asif polygamy, if not checked, 


construction goes at the various experiment | would continue to flourish in Utah, and | fortanate mental state that would have | Which he wanted in his dairy. Accordiogly 
institutions, yet there is certainly much | that the Mormons would continue to have | helped him to a shelter from the cold winds | 2¢ sent Mr. Phelps to the Island of Guern- 
room for improvement. The plant ought to | as many wives as they may elect according | of March, which made him tremble and | %¥ ‘0 select representatives of the best 
be a model one which should tend to attract | to the law of the State in which they live. | shiver like the unfortunate commemorated | !ines of breeding on the island. The excel- 
students from all parts of the country to/ To be sure, it was admitted to the Union | in Tom Hood’s undying poem: 


with the understanding that it would pro- 
hibit plural marriages, but the wily follow- 
ers of Brigham Young soon discovered that 
by repealing the territorial act by which the 
fon of a multiplicity of wives was 
banned they could go into some neighboring 
State or territory,or even to the Mexican re- 
public, and become the husbands of wives 
without limitation, and then return to their 
own State and rejoice openly in the posses- 
sion of as many matrimonial households as 
they could support. 

Of course, this is in entire violation of 
what was irtended when Utah was ad- 
mitted into the sisterhood of States of the 
American Union. The nation been 


tion, which has fully indicated that there is 


nothing really to prevent the practice and |' 


perpetuation of polygamy in Utah. 
The only way to get the better of these 


decency is for the other States to put a stop 
to these infamous proceedings by having 
the Constitution amended so that there will 
be Congressional power to prohibit the ex- 
istence and spread of polygamy and its at- 
tendant evils. 


York Legislature asking Congress to call a 
national convention in order that there may 
be an amendment adopted that w ill bring 
about a permanent reform of the disgrace- 
ful condition of affairs in Utah, or else- 
where, if the Mormons should ever gain 
controlling power in any other State. New 
York has set a good example which should 
be speedily followed by other common- 
wealths if they desire to preserve the 
morality of the country. For many years 
we were sneered at because we allowed 
African slavery to exist, and we are almost 
as much open to censure now for permit- 
ting polygamous marriages to take plece 
and continue. 


Acting In Court. 


It is, no doubt, the duty of a prosecuting 
attorney to secure the conviction of a 





served in important legal proceedings in 
cultivated communities, which is, we 


wise, one might suppose 
justice conld be reached 
eens the effort to secure a 


bringing an offender to justice, but lis 
drama need not be performéd to do t 


The truth without 








44 On two occasions F. and I., ae well as my. impressions of the Setter Farming 
| fox vanish — into thin a one particular| | attended the Wednesday afternoon’s ex- 







your 
tion by the thoughtlessness or bratality of | T8¢ “King of the Bacon Flog,” the im- ti 
those who are bigger and stronger than | PToved large Yorkshire, was chosen, and 
| themselves, and the pity of it was that he the best blood secured. The well-known 
qualities of the Hampshire sheep here 
spondency that attack found recognition, and the strong aggrega- 
thought that he was so ome anon sie | tionof prizes attests to the high standing of 
understood by those whose protection and | thé flock. It is not only the prizes on the 
‘ h sheep that Superintendent Phelps delights 
It is easy topity him now that he is gone, to show, but they are well supported by 


but how much better it would won by the swine and cows. 
: mave bese Sti’ After Gasebelly watebink the werk of the 























in its bud. 
It is not ‘difficalt to be a “* wordy philan- mined that the soft flavor and natural coior 


thropists, great at the pen,” but what was | °f the products of the Guernsey, as well as 
wanted in this case —— little practical | her ability to economically produce cream 


sympathy with the poor little lad’s un-|%94 butter, were the desirable features 


lent work the herd has done attests the wis- 
dom of the selections. The first importa- 


N hole 1, 
on: . an a tion consisted of four cows, six heifers, two 
Home he bad none. bulls and three calves... A later importation 





J has increased the number. 
herd ts imported Financier, which took 
Among the many resources at his com- first prize as a yearling and as a two-year- 


mand to outwit his nataral enemy, * old on the island. His mother was first 


The ABINGTON 
hound, Reynard prizes most dearly a prize cow at the Pan-American, and she de- 


fence, a road and the frozen rego scended from May Rose, which was shown STRAWBERRY 


river, and will rarely fail to avail 
of one of these means of safety. The rail | 07 the island until nine years old, winning | 1s a berry you want. There are two other 
first prize and championship, and at the | Varieties nearly as good. Send for my de- 
the line of scent too high for the Sairy chow in Londen dhe sik Presta scriptive Catalogues of Choice S. B. plants. 


C. S. PBATT, Beading, Mass. 
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tale scent so dear to the pursuer. 
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, position here, and can say that it gave me ; 


E 
| 


to us 
In vain We | siderable enthusiasm and real interest, 


walked up and down the in search of 
the tell-tale track, not a break in the even though the novelty of it doubtless drew out 


— ane wranmeadiiienmaes aaa 8 
were to return and own Our- | sons to illustrate the talks that it did seem 
——— while Reynard, no doubt, | to havean advantage over the usual farmers’ 

institute. And though on the start it ma 
and saying, with Puck, ‘* What fools these — — brass band in polities, 

or vation 

Bat every fox, no doubt, as well as every | work, yet 1 aise te — ———— 
dog, must have his day, and the mystery quite a run, and give lots of farmers a jog 


that. 
road 





er Lay out 
ns 


was solved on the next hunt. OD | in the right direction. and start your team, and 
a high piece of ground, and while the hills ease — a cat Hf enywhere slong the poste, berwens 
echoed with the mellow voice of the old a planning and cropping, you need help, 








im —5 on our accumulated capital 
o years’ we iene At the start 
off you will good seed. ‘ 
J.J. H. GREGORY & SON 
Marblehead : 


dog, I saw the fox slip into the road [follow ee 

St for a hundred rods, then by one high leap| Poultry are profitable to the farmer in 
land on top of a rail fence which ran at | ™ore than one way. They destroy a lot of 
right angles with the highway, and bound- | insects, and feed largely upon the drop- 
ing along the uppermost rail nimbly, reach a | Pings in the barnyards. They sell now at 
plece of plowed ground which the wind had | £904 prices, and so do eggs, and for cash at 
blown bare of snow, run across the plowed | that. Ido not think a farmer can grow 
Geld to within about ninety yards of me, | anything with more profit.—J. A. F., New — 
when, jumping on a rock, he curled himself | London County, Ct. —_— 

lay down to watch the > 


The New Hampshire Grange. 


80 opening my breechloader I slipped in a with the record of having the State 
long range thread wound cartridge, took soetpenaieuie she lret pire A — ier wean 
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; sponding le 
than this, and dear tothe heart of every oo 


him to take dire revenge on and later a Maine night will be observed. 
enemy the hound. For Reynard is versed arrapgements for the “ Better Farmin 
in physics and knows full well the differ- | Special” in New are 
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RICES ON NORTHERN CATTL 

extras, $5.00@5.12; first quality, $4.50@4.75; second 
ua 24.0@4.30; third quality, £3.00@3.50; a few 
= ice single pairs, #5.25@5.50; some of the poorest 
xa " 21,75@2.50, Western steers, $4.30@5.80, 
St I _Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch 
cow .@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, 810@15; 
tw ,r-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, 820@30. 

Sh ver pound, live weight, 2.50@4.00c; extra, 
4.600 ; lambs, $5.00@7.00. 

Fat Hogs—Per pound, Western, s#@6§c, live weight; 
shotes, wholesale, ——; retail, 82.50@7.00; country- 
dressed hogs, 7§ @BgC. 


Veal Calves—2aQ@7he V fb. 
Hides—Brighton, 0100 @ Ib; country lots, 83@9e. 
Calf Skins—lH4@lée ® D; dairy skins, 60@s0c, 
rallow—Brighton, 2044e V BH; country lots, 2@2e. 
Pelts—S8c(@Bl.30. 

LIVE STOCK EXPORTS. 

English prices on States cattle now stand as a week 
ayo, but during the week have fluctuated somewhat 
in favor of exporters. But the advanced prices 
could not be held. As the holidays are coming on, 
a orters expect stronger prices, Sheep and lambs 

steady. Shipments of the week were 2017 cattle 
id 849 sheep, 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Bohe- 
mian, for Liverpool, 389 cattle. 849 sheep by Swift & 

( 280 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 100 do. by J. 

\. Hathaway. On steamer Georgian, for London, 

-attle by Morris Beef Company ; 250 do, by Swift 

; 100 do. by J. A. Hathaway. On steamer Sar- 

\ian, for Glasgow, 83 cattle by Swift & Co.; 51 

ies cattle by W. Laveck; 34 Canada cattle by W. 

H. Dean. On steamer Caledonian, for Manchester, 
400 cattle by J. A. Hathaway. 

HORSE MARKET. 

Business ison the mend. A good complement of 
business chunks and heavy drafters, also horses of 
lighter weight, are on the market. The leading sale 
stables consider the past week’s trade comparatively 
good, and values rule steady to strong. At Myer 
Abrams & Co.’s sale stable,7 carloads were closed 
out. Mulky Bros. have plenty of courage. They 
took in from Iowa 4 carloads, with sales from $15@ 
250. Prices steady and trade good. At H. 8S, Harris 
bros.’ was a steady demand, selling all grades from 

$120@275. At E. Russell Company’s was a fair run 
of trade; some sales up to $350, down to $125. At 
Welch & Hall Company’s were sold fully 80 head of 
Western and nearby horses, with fair sales and a 
decent outlook. Horses sold at $120@300, At L. H. 
brockway’s horses of mixed quality were on sale at 
8125300. 





AT WATERTOWN. 


Tuesday—Various opinions prevail as to the market 
for beef cattle. As mear as can be ascertained, the 
market for corresponding quality is same as a week 
ago. The supply from the North is not especially 
heavy, and there are fair disposals. ©. H. Forbush 
sold 2 bulls, 1220 and 890 Ibs, at 8c; 1 bull. of 1130 Ibs, 
at 3ic; 2 cows, 1890 Ibs, at 3$c, 81 head off; 2 cows, 1890 
Ibs, at 2§c; 7 cattle, 917.4bs, $3.373.. The cost of 1 load 
here by Brighton D. M, Company, average 1005 Ibs, at 
$3.18. H. F. Whitney sold 4 cows, 3840 Ibs, 3gc ; 2 cows, 
1300 tbs, at 2c; 1 cow, 810 Ibs. at 2}c. 

Milch Vows and Springers—There is a good supply, 
and market 1s not active, but prices are fairly well 
sustained. Choice cows sell at $50@70; extra cows, 
#40(@48; common cows, $25@38. 

Fat Hogs—Higher market. Western sell at ¢4@6§c 
l.w. Local hogs, 78@®$c, d. w. 

Sheep and Lambs—From West, 5349 head; handled 
by butchers direct mostly. 4 D. D. loads were for 
export. The cost of Western stock is 5c higher on 
lambs and 25¢ # 100 ths. higher on sheep. Range on 
sheep is $4.70@6.45 J. 10¢ ths,; lambs at $5.55@7.00, 
?' 0 tbs. J. S. Henry sold 8 slim spring lainbs, 40 tbs, 
it 85 a hea 1; 60 fall lambs, 60 tbs, at 5¢c. The call for 
Northern lambs is slow,as there are some heavy West- 
eri stock received that pay butchers better to buy. 

Veal Calves—The market for mized lots is un- 
Changed; 80 head, of 130 Ths, sol: at 6§c, by J. S, 
Henry; «0 head by N. H Woodward, 125 fbs, at 6gc. 

Live Poultry—Demand is good and prices strong, 
With 49,000 ths for supply. Fowl, 4@ljc; chickens, 
\@ltc ; roosters, 9¢; broilers, 2 Ibs, at 20 B tb. 

DROVES OF VEAL CALVES. 

Maine—Shirley & Walker, 27; J. M. Philbrook, 40; 

F.L. Libby, 40; E, L. Libby, 31; E. E. Chapman & Co , 

Jones & Chaibourne, 2; F, O, Thompson, 70; H. M. 
Lowe, 60; C. KE. Hanson, 115; A. D. Kilby, 20; F. W. 
Wormwell & Sons, 17; 8. H. Wardwell, 35; Farming- 
ton Live Stock Company, 170; M. D. Holt, 85; Good 
rich & Brown, 50; M. D. Stockman, 35; W. A.Gleason, 


8; EK R. K oye, 1A, 

New Hampshire—Holbrook, Wallace & Nims, 200 
KE. Sargent, 27; A. F. Jones & Co., 156; Cotton * 
Seave ( 

Vermout—B. H. Combs, 52; Fred Savage, 75;G. W. 
Hall,5;N.. Woodward, 40; E. G. Piper, 175; W. A. 
Rick 81:6 oodrich & Rowell, 77; J. 8. Henry, 54. 

Massachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 153; O. H. Forbush, 6; 


il. F. Whitney, 30; J. Laker & Son, 37; H. A. Gilmore, 
ouners, 31; scattering, 175; J. Byrne, 10; L. 
“5; D. A. Walker, 20; C. A. Waite, 6; George 
Hebe 5; D. W, Clark, 18; T. J. Moroney, 7; J 

3 -); A. M. Baggs,6: J. W. Ellsworth, 14. 
k—G. N, Smith, 172, 


BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET, 


‘'rivals and sales at Brighton on Wednesday : 
COW trade in good shape, with plenty of 
beef cattle are somewhat slow of sale. 

“v<'" dealers did pot realize on.oxen what they 

ls Some 35 pairs of working oxep areon the 

‘‘ <C (a5¢e V Ib, That reminds dealers of the 

oa ‘nh J.D. Hosmer was an active desler. 

ey hadbourne sold ¢ pairs, girthing from 6 

t, hes, to 7 feet, of 2900@32u0 ths, at $120@155 ; 

' beef oxen, of 22,500 Ibs, at 5c. F. O, 

“Old 70 calves, of 120 fhs, at 64c; 60 hogs, 
' fancy Guernsey cow, $60; 2 at $45 and 


ies ’ "C E. Hanson sold 113 calves, 110 tbs, at 
Lake: 8 > Ibs, at 6g¢; milch cows, 828@40. J. 
* son n sold 8 cholee cows, $55. Milkmen shift- 
— ‘At improves the trade. Holbrook, Wal- 
api * sold ¢ oxen, of 2380@2540 Ibs, the pair at 
aut “r, L000 tbs, at 4e; 10 mileh cows, $555, Wat 


PY, de B25. 


A few are at market at 32@7. 


Maine... Vesterm, 221 cattle, 23,000 

Nears attle, 15 sheep, 382 hogs, 156 hn 

cattle... UTe, 64 Cattle, 20 calves. Vermont, 26 

6 Sheen ). 3) 5# Calves. Massachusetts, 45 cattle, 
: °88, 503 calves, New York, M4 cattle, 


Poke he Eastern train contained 28 cars of 
Main ‘quality and kiads. Some very nice 
ers ‘ere on sale in the oxen line, that own- 
ale ‘for l. w. The trade was fair and 
: ‘hin range of last week. A. Wheeler. 

900 Ibs, at 3}¢; 1, of 800 bs, at 2§c; 2, 
°. T. J. Moroney sold 14 cattle, of 
of mene, at $2.30; Lox, of 1500 Ibs, | 
" Sold 8 cattle, of 700@¥00 ibs, at 14@. 
‘Worth sold 11 cows, 900@1100 tbs, at, 


tbs. D. W. Clark sold dnine Opes, § 
of 800 tbs, at 2c. 


~The market is well supplied with : 


ius,“ Yards: 1121 Cattle, 21 gheep, 28,537 —* 


Bs 
5 
i 


— 


ere Sat —** J. 8.1 
; pret ay ——— = rp the 


veel Ounveneetemes velit — 
calves are not plenty, and hold steady in 
mixed lots, 6@fgc; common calves, §2.50@3 & 
4-.0' — — 


BEESWAX—Crude, 82@s40; | ret 
Neo; white W. H. B., <@ése. 


Cement, Portiand, $1.85@1.9 ; ptasteringhair 
@%c BY Bb; No. 2, 2030 BB; Hemlock 
@ M., $23 00; matched spruce boards, V 






1 i, -00@49.00; oak, quar., } im., $78.00 
2* plain, 1 in., Pte oe 
Culled,$22.00@ 24.00 ; 


jeedar shingles 


oi 1, py iy 

OIL—Kerosene, 150°, @ gal, 12c; gasoline, stove, 
lage; Hnseed, 41@43c; olive, (3@use lard No. 1, æꝛ 
42c; whale, 38@65lc. 

MOLASSES—Porto Rico, prime, 2@32%c @ gal.; 
choice to fancy, do., 4«@%6c; New Orleans, good to 
fancy, 19@#éc. 

NAILS—Iron nails, $1.75. Wire nails, $1.86@1.90 

@ keg, Jarge and small lots 

PROVISIONS—Beef: Western plate, $9.60@10.50; 
Boston family $10.00@11.00; Pork: Long, clear, Bos- 

ton packed ,g)9.00@)9 50. Boston lean ends,$19. 00@ly. 75 ; 

Western backs, $15.50@18.50. Lard: Boston, pure, V 


medium,|14@! ge ; do. small, —** smoked West’n, 


129¢@léec ;dried beef, 14@léc. 

SALT—Liverpool in bond, % bhd., $1.40; do., duty 
paid, $2.00; Trapani, bond, $1.374@1.50; Turk’s Island, 
82.40(@2.65. 

STARCH—Potato, rey cornstarch,pearl, 1.87¢; 


| do. barrels, 2.02c; wheat, ¢@éc. 


SUGAR—Cut loaf, 5.55¢; crushed, 5.55c; standard 
powdered, 4.90c ; granulated, in barrels, 4.80c; do. in 
bag, 4.806¢ ; bag, yellow, 4.05@4.2c ; extra CO, 4.06 @4.100. 
TALLUW—City, 5@o4e: country, 5@5jc; bone, 4@ 
dc. Grease, house, 4@44c. 

FEATHERS—Hen,#® D, 53@7c ; duck, 30@35c ; goose, 
50@65c. 

PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES—Pure dry lead, V b, 4@ 
9c; turpentine, V gal., 74@ite; putty, B Ib, 14@20; 
plaster of paris, @ bbl., $1.50@2.00; whiting % Bb, 
4@ic; alcohol, wood, @ gal., 70@7se. 

POULTRY SUPPLIES—Ground beet scraps, @ ton, 
$42.00@44.00; bune meal, in bbl., $35.00@40.00; sun- 
flower, @ D. 5@s$c ; barley, c bu., 85@0c; buck- 
wheat, $1.25. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKETS. 


BEANS—N. Y. and Vt., pea, choice, H. P., $1.60; 
pea, screened, $1.40@1.%; da. seconds, $1.30@1.00; 
Cal. white, $2 35; mediums,@k..ce, hand-picked ,$2.00; 
do. screened, $1.50@!.75; yello;v eyes, choice, H. P., 
81.50@1.60; do. seconds, $1. 45; red kidney, $2.65 
@2.75. 

E@GS—(Boston Fruit & Produce exchange official 
quotations): Nearby and Eastern fancy, @ dos.. 
20c; Maine, Vermont and N. H., extra, 18; 
Eastern, Vt., New Hampshire and York State, 
fair to good, 15@l7c; Western, fancy, fresh, 1%; 
Western and Southern, fair to good. 17@)73e; duck 
eggs, V aoz., 3lc; goose, 74@slc. 

GREEN FRUITS—Apples, Baldwin, No.1, @ bbl., 
$4.50@5.00; Baldwin, No. 2, $%*.00@3.50; Greening, 
#4.00@1.50; Spy, $4.00@.00; Russet, $4.00@4.50; 
Ben Davis, $4.00@¢.50; cranberries, Cape Cod, 
yore “ay B crate, $4.00@6.00; do. do. Y bbl., FW.00@ 
27.00; do. common to good, $15.00@19.00; strawberries, 
So., @ qt., 15@we; vranges, fair to choice, box, 
83.00@5.00. 

HAY AND STRAW —Hay, choice, @ ton, #16.0@ 
17.00 ;NO.1,815.50@16 ;NO.2,813.50@14.00 ;No.3,812@13.00; 
fine choice, $11.00@12.00; clover mixed, $10.00@12.00; 
Clover, $10.00; damaged hay, $8.00@10.00; swale hay, 
$9.00@10.00. Straw, good to prime, rye,$11.00; tangled 
rye, $10.00@11.00; oat, $9.00@9.50. 

MAPLE SUGAR—Small lots in cakes, 6c; heavy 
syrup, @ gal., 81.00. 

POTATOES—Aroostook, Rose and Hebron, @ bu., 
75@8c; do. Aroostook Green Mountain, % bu.,@5c; 
sweet potatoes, V bbi., #1. 50@2.59, 
POULTRY—Prices quoted here represent price 
obtained-by receivers on Wednesday. Live poultry: 
Fowls, 13g@15c; roosters, 8. Spring chickens, P B, 
12@13c; Fresh-kilied: Broilers, nearby,choice,% %,% 
@28e ;fairto good,® ib,18@22c ;roasters,4 hs each, V B, 
16@18c ;chickens,mixed sizes,14@lé6c ;squabs,choice, ® 
doz. ,$2.50@3.00 ;fowls,13@léc ;pigeuns, V doz.,$1@1.75; 
West’n dry-packed, in boxes: large young toms, 
19@2vc ; do. common to good, NOiso: do. No, 3, ¥@ 
léc; chickens, choice, large, P D. )4c; do. fair to 
good, 12@18c ; broilers, 3 to 4 hs to pair,® tb, 16@18e ; 
fowls, choice, large, @ &, }44c; do. common togood, 
19@lic; West’n dry-packed in bbis.: Turkeys, choice, 
young, V D. 200210; ao. eommon to good, Bb 16@i9e; 
fowis,choice West’n, # D. 133@l4c ; do.choice South- 
western, ls§c; do. common to good, 129@13§c ;chick- 
ens, large roasting, L3I@léc ; do. mixed sizes, V h, 123@ 
lage; old cocks, Lic. 

VEGETABLES—Beets, native, @ bushel, 75¢; 
cabbages, native, @ bbdi., 3.00; onions, native, V 
bu., 75@80c; do. Ct. River, ® % bu. bag, 50cG@sl.60; 
Celery, native, V doz., $4.00; chives, ® dos., 740; care 
rots,@ bu.,85c; parsley, @ ou, Bl.ao; squashes, win- 
ter, BW ton, §40.00@60.00; turnips, yellow, @ 
bbl., 81@1. 25; do. white, native, V bu., 50c; do. flat, V 
bu,, @0c; lettuce, hothouse, P dus., 40c; string 
beans, 80.,8 bekt., $1.00@3.50; mint, @dos., 50c; egg 
plant, @ crate, $2.50@3.50; cucumbers, choice, hot- 
house, V box, $41.0; No. 2, $3.00; peppers, ® carrier, 
$2.00; tomatoes, native, hothouse, @ D. 35c; mush- 
rooms, cultivated, @ D. 2c; Brussels sprouts, V qt., 
20c; leeks, @ dos, #%c; outdoor cress, BY dos., 360; 
hothouse cress, 75c ; herbs, assorted, V dos.. 366; arti 
chokes, @ bu., 92.00; parsnips, V bu., 75c@Sl; salsify, 
V dos., Zi; radishes, hothouse,® dos.. 25c; hothouse 
beets, V dos., $1.50; hothouse rhubarb, V B, 7c; 
hothouse grapes, imported, @ B®, $1.25; dandelions, 
@ bu., £1.25; beet greens, V bu., 60c. 


FRESH MEATS. 


Beef, choice, s3@esc ; light, choice, 74@64c; heavy 
good, 6@ic; good, 5@6c; hindquarters, choice, 10@ 
loSo ;common to good, 6@%c; forequarters.choice,6@ 
64c; common to good, 4@5c; cow beef, country 


Eastern, 5@6c; 
%@l0c: do. fair to good, 8@%e; common, 6@7e; 
spring lambs, choice, Eastern, B®, %¢; dn 
common to good, @ .8@ec; Western. common te 
choice, @ Bb, 8@l0c; hogs. country dressed.@ B, 73@ 





HIDES AND PELTS. 


Hides, country, green cows, and bulls, all 
weights, B I, 74@vgec ; So. green, La@lsyc; do. 
ary flint, .... buff, in West, 14@l2ic; calfekins, 
5@12 D. $1.15@1.85; do. overweights, $2.25@7.00; dea- 
con and dairy skins,75@édc: horsehides, $2.75@3.75. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


Boston, April ¢. Vermont and New Hampshire 
extra creamery butter, assorted sizes, %c; north 
ern New York, assorted sizes, %6c; do. large tubs, 
200; Western, assorted spruce tubs, %c; West 
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and qualtty, ‘The demand could | ored and 4 


“cUVe, still a fair movement noticed. 





rain favorable to the 


* choice new miich cows at $58 s ** 


BUILDING — reenth cis aaMe gi.ie;| 
No, 1,28 |: 


24.00; Southern pine, edge grain A, 830.15; cypress : 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY TOBACCO MARKET 


It seems the plant called tobacco is now infested 
with another malady in the shape ot * thrips.” Just 
what the thrips are I cannot say, néver, having seen 
one, If any one who reads this letter has ever had 
any experience with the critters, I wish he would 
kindly send an account to this paper. Has any one in 
the Connecticut valley seen one of the creatures 
either at work or on vacation? 

In the account coming from the Department of Ag- 
riculture at Washington it isstated that the attack 
is made upon the upper side.of the leaf,so there 
is no need to look elsewhere. After fermentation 
has taken place,and it is ready for the trade, the 
leaf at the point where the creature either eats or 
plants its colony appears of a lighter hue than the 
balance of the leaf. The treatment prescribed for 
the relief of the plant is to commence with the 
plants in the seedbed, spraying with a solution of 
two gallons of kerosene, one gallon of water and one- 
half pound of hard soap, and to be used in the field 
for the space of ten weeks, at a cost of $20 per acre. 
Is tuis pest the cause of calico tobacco? I think not, 
as but very little such tobacco appears in the valley, 
or at least, not enough to disturb us very much. I 
would advise avery one to save the $36, and apply it 
to the crop for fertilizers and care of the-crop. 

If the time of the year denotes the time for sow- 
ing tobacco beds,the season is having one of nature’s 
little jokes. The frost is still in the ground, and it 
looks now as though another week must pass before 
tobacco beds could be safely sown. The nights are 
quite cold and unless artiticial heat is employed I 
think the ground would be crusted with frost. So it 
is better to keep the seed dry upon the shelf. It will 
keep better there for a while longer. 

The Hampshire, and Hampden institutes 
held a meeting on March #0 at Northampton and were 
addressed by Dr, E. 5. Jenkins of the Connecticut 
Experiment Station in the morning and by Prof. A. 
D. Shamel. in the afternoon. Dr. Jenkins spoke of 
the kinds of fertilizers and the quantities to be used 
ip raising an acre of tobacco. The gist of his talk 
seemed to be to buy such fertilizers as contained 
the most nitrogen, if it be barnyard manure 
or commercial fertilizer. Of course I cannot repeat 
here the different formulas of which he spoke He 
advised a land cover for the coid fall, winter and 
spring months, and he rather favored rye as the best 
crop that could be sown to be plowed under in the 
spring,and he advocated the plowing to be done 
early, so that the growth might not be 100 large, for 
the coarser growth would not ferment so quickly as 
when the plants were greener and not so woody. 

In the afternoon Professor Shamel spoke of the 
importance of sowing the very best tobacco seed 
that could be procured. He exhibited a tobacco 
seed separator. It was a bellows with appertune on 
the side, to which was attached a rubber tube, some- 
thing less than an inch in diameter and about four 
feet in length. This rubber tube was attached to a 
glass tube one foot lo: g, which was wrapped at each 
end with what appeared to be a rubber band or 
joint two inches wide. At the lower end was a wire 
screen so fine that the seed would not pass through, 
then a gla s tube of about the same size was placed 
over the end of the first tube, this tube about four 
feet long. Thien the bellows were worket gently 
until the operator was sure of his force. Gradually 
the force was increased, until the seed was raised 
to nearly the top of the long tube, when just enough 
force was applied to cause the small or light seed to 
be blown over the rim of the long tube, these tubes 
being held in @ perpendicular position. If they 
should approach a horizontal position the seed 
would soon be biown out of the tube altogether. 

The seed looked excellent when cleaned and sepa- 
rated from the small s: ed and little particles of the 
pod hulls. The balance of Professor Shamel’s talk 
was devoted to the hybridizing of different varieties 
of seed, some Sumatra with Havana, and some Ha 
vana with broad leaf. He had several photographs 
of the different hybrids of each kind, also other 
views of tobacco with which they are experimenting 
to grow the tobacco without suckers. Some few in 
the audience were carried away with one variety of 
hybrid shown, and thought it was the tobacco to 
raise. But they would better go slow, let the 
professors experiment a little longer, until they get 
them firmly establi: hed, although the pictures were 
fine. The Government can afford to do what you 
andIcaanot. Taken all around, it was a pleasant, 
and I think quite a profitst le day, if the farmers will 
take to heart the suggestion to save our own tobacco 
seed, and not depend upon neighbors. When you 
have succeeded in raising some good seed, save 
enough to last you for ten or even twenty years, 

At Palestine, Tex., Taussig & Co. have packed over 
100,000 pounds of Texas eo igs og it to their 


tomer. There has been no lack of buyers here of 
late. A jobber who buys on a large scale was here 
ready to take a thousand cases. Nor is there any in- 
dication anywhere that there will be a — 


this month. Some have closed. Rumor has it phe 
the large packing house of Mever. & Mendelshon 
has been sold. This I cannot verify, but it would be 
nothing strange. 

Our correspondents report as follows: 
Deerfield, Mass.: “ W. W. Sanderson has 
and sold packed twelve cases of tobacco, 
weighed eleven tons, for 22c, to Litchstentine o: 
New York. This tobacco showed very little 
sweat, not more than is usually found in 
good years, and it was cut as early as usual 
field, Mass. : «Dee Setnaée darmach tie ans 
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Within 20 miles of Boston. 
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pole, she went at the skunk and killed it with a 
blow on the head. 
— The strike in the coal mines of France in- 


be obliged to concede also in order to prevent 
their rivals getting too much 
settlement is also hoped for 


large 
cient to supply the needs 
long time. 

-——The fishing season has been unusually 
prosperous, owing to the open winter and the 
abundance of fish off the New England coast- 
Nantucket fishermen report cod fish and haddock 
the largest catch on record, and small boats have 
been averaging nearly three hundred fish dally 
all winter, 

—The Hottentots in German Southwest 
Africa surprised a German detachment, consist- 
ing of an officer and sixteen men. The officer 
and ten men were killed, four men were wounded 
and one man is missing. One man escaped. 

——Probably the most unique sentence ever 
imposed by a court of law in Kansas was ordered 
in the case of “Joe” Transier of Bennington 
Kan., whe was before Police Judge Herr on the 
charge of being drunk. Transier is an old 
offender, and when he was brought lato court 
Judge & ned him $2 and ordered that he be 


» his bed for a week. 
_ Gommittee on immigration bas 
to report a bill making ~ ive 


physical examinations and certain age qualifi- 


—-The national encampment of the United 
States war veterans will begin Oct. 8 in Washing- 
ton and last throughout the week. The President 
will address the veterans and review the pro- 
cession. 


——The International Postal union will hold its 
annual congress in Rome on April 5. Among the 
measures to be discussed is that of an interna- 
tional postage stamp at two cents and a pro- 
poral recently made by the German minister of 
posts. Herr von Kraetke, for the increase of the 
maximum weight of letters from fifteen to 








FARM WANTED 


Near South Shore. Suitable for 


poultry farm. 20 acres. Cash cus- 
tomer. ' 


E. A. KNIGHT, 33 Ames Bidg., Boston 


Farm Wanted 


















ten | per cent. “It must be in the 
form of Sulphate of PotasH of ~ 
highest quality. 


“Plant Food” and “Truck Farming” are two practical 
books which tell of the successtul growing of potatoes and the 
other garden truck—sent free to those who write us for them. 


Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York 









Bargain Seed t Book 


full of in Seeds at bel offered. 
i Bargain Carsley with sutictont grass seed to ur0w on your own lands this 


S TONS OF NUTRITIOUS GRASS 
a Seen tree tet ae ee if prefer ahh poe pele Boome By oly mon 
Simply send ue th sign your name and ad and the free pack- 


Seed or as select, together with thi 
en oon with of ‘its Bargain offers, all of its eur in 
ower, vegetables and seeds, valuable —— ion showing our 
wi 'y low prices, all will be sent you by return mail postpaid. 
If you nend 4c. we add a big package of Cosmos—the most beautiful fashion- 
able annual flower. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO.. Lock Box 59, La Crosse, Wis. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDULESEX, 88. 
At a Probate Cour 


— ae Eee 
OF BET ong BUTE ASHLEY CORBETT of 
Malden, in sald County, by Almeds F. Cree, 
their next friend, praying that thelr names 

may be changed to those of MARION FRANCES 
CREE and RUTA ASHLEY CREE, public notice 
having a ee 5* according to the order of 


— ed for. t —— MARION 
. to those 
FRANCES "ORRE and nd RUTH ASHLEY CREE, 
which names the: y shall, respect vel 3* —— 
hong they Hive foal bo of pre grees h a 
ic changes 
blishin od ublle notigp of each week, 
pone eth —— in the MAssActussrm 


PLOUGHMAN, & new 
—— to 1 Udare GiGt cater cote teat 
such notice has been sven 
CHARLES J. McINTIRE, 
Judge of Probate Court. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
fs CENT A WORD 








When a man invests in a farm 
owed it totaal ts oat — eR gs a 
be bought for the j j 


—— sor tae arbres "Base 


ay, Mass. 
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NELSON’3, Grove City, Pa. 
Abe: Bi swrite f pedigree 
20 ae hk ony & BON * Bridgeville, * 


EES and Plants free from scale. New and choice 
berries, ber. 


fr ‘will save ong 
ie vi 
cue: Del. —F 
It developes the full tated horse 


power & URE shes. The bes 
— Anni ror etiam | pacer ag Tas tae 








Gasoline "Engines, 


Why? Well, because it's pot <= 
| 





kept in order and operated 


steam pow 
itis adaptable to any and every use re-. *5 — ————— 








quiring a power. 

—— — ANADIAN HARDWOOD ASHES—Try this fer. 
Sheting, Muakiog and Shree —X —— STEVENS, Peterboro. Canada, 
ding Grinding Feeds in 
Cutting Dry Fodder and Ex- Wires apes nt. rice ote, SELVES 

Pumping; Sawing Boston, Mass. Shop, © Bromfield 











10, 12, 15 Merse —— 3 3 
oltre rebates || Eel ero ee ete oa 
supply you with Pry oot om Codaide Farsi, Springéotd, Ii 
wanvesten company {I | Wo icrse ve — 
R. 10. w , Mich. 
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of Horee, Gutta: Showy, Dogs, Hogs and 
raised utility 
—— directly on the stcx Parte —— — — 
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cure diseases 
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The Workbox. 
CROCHETED SWEATER, (With Revers. ) 
Procure 18 skeins of color, 2 skeins cream- 

white Germantown zephyr, 6 pearl buttons, 

bone hook. 

Begin the sweater on the right front with 
color, chain 66, adding 2 stitches at the neck 
every other row for 4 designs. The design 
is formed by 4 rows as follows: 

1st row—Single crochet in each chain, 
turn. 

24 row—Single crochet, picking up back 
loop of the row before. 

3d row—Single crochet, picking up both 
loops. 

4th row—Pick up both loops and make 3 
single, now use white, (*) drcp the color, 
purl the white and repeat from (*). 

Repeat from first row, using white yarn 
in every fourth row for dot, being careful 
to bring the dot in the middle of the three 
stitches. (No further mention of design 
will be made. ) 

Work next row to neck; chain 80 stitches 
to run over the shoulder and down the 
back ; work back and forth for five designs, 
decreasing two stitches every other row at 
the bottom of the blouse to form pouch. 
Commencing at the waist line, work one 
design 94 inch s long for underarm piece ; 
decrease to 8} inches in the next design ; 
work four more designs. 

For the middle of the back work three 
designs on 60 stitches (the back should 
messure 14 inches). 

Now make the other half of the sweater 
to match. Join the back. Work 10 rows 
of single crochet good and firm, up the front 
and across the neck; this goes under the 
collar. 

Revers: Chain 13 stitches and make 15 
designa; add 1 stitch at the outside of every 
other row for 5 designs; make 3more de- 
signs without increasing. This is half of 
the collar; make the other side to match. 
Sew the revers to garment, and finish with 
buttons. 

For the belt use a finer hook, and work 10 
to 12 rows of single. In the first row take 
in the extra fullness at the front of the gar- 
ment. 

Sleeve: Chain 55 stitches; increase 1 
stitch at both ends of the work in each row 
for 8 designs; make 1 design without in- 
creasing; narrow 1 stitch in the next 8 de- 
signs. This finishes the sleeve. Sew up. 

For cuffs: Take up 36 stitches,and make 
6 designs. Sew in sleeves, bringing fullness 
to shoulder. Eva M. NILEs. 
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Care of Shoes. 


Boot and shoe trees are all very well if 
they can be afforded, but a set of them 
to accommodate the footgear of the aver- 
age well-dressed woman represents quite a 
considerable expenditure. Tissue paper 
crushed and packed in the shoe answers 
every purpose of keeping it in shape and 
costs almost nothing. Patent leather shoes 
need special care to preserve them in good 
condition. When they are fresh and new 
they may be wiped over after every wearing 
with a soft linen clbth, and set in a closet 
that is not too cold nor too warm. Extremes 
of temperature injure the leather. As the 
shoes begin to show signs of wear they 
should be washed with a sponge dipped in 
lukewarm water, and after being carefully 
dried, be lightly brushed over with a pat- 
ent-leather varnish sold for the purpose 
and applied with a camel’s hair brush. 
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Electric Farms in Germany. 


Germany furnishes examples of the uses 
to which electricity may be put in farming. 


fruits of nearly all kinds except pears, may 
be eaten freely. Lemonade as well as the 
juice of oranges and unfermented grape 
juice is excellent, while water should be 


brought about. Frequent bathing in warm 
water containing soda should be practised, 
while the bowels should be kept open by 
the use of very thorough enemas, although 
in some cases, senna tea must beused. The 
following old-fashioned herb remedy will 
be found very good. One teaspoonful to be 
taken each night. Fluid extracts of bitter 
root and caseara, each one-half ounce, in 
syrup of ginger, seven ounces. Before each 
meal an infusion of golden seal and peach 
leaves is advisable. In chronic cases a 
small amount of fluid extract of juniper 
may be added to the compound genetian 
syrup to be taken three times a day. 





Nutritious Soups. 

A famous French writer on cookery 
divides all soups into two great classes, 
those made of meat and those made of milk 
or milk and water. But soups made of 
milk alone, excepting fish chowder and the 
like,seem to ordinary’ American tastes more 
like thin gruel than soup. However, after 
setting aside such soups in a class by them- 
selves, meat soups fall into four divisions. 
The first class comprises thin, clear soups, 
which include boullion and consomme, the 
second the cream soups and bisques, which, 
as a rule, contain not only milk, but a lim- 
ited amounp of thickening imparted through 
the use of flour or vegetables. They should 
have only enough consistency to enable 
them to adhere slightly to the spoon when 
hot. The third class includes purees, which 
are much thicker. The fourth is broth of 
all kinds, including Scotch broth, made 
from mutton, and the old-time beef soup—so 
thick with meat and vegetables that it is 
almost a stew. 

Consomme should be perfectly clear and 
of alight straw color. There are a. great 
many mongrel rules for consomme, but this 
soup, when properly made, isa double 
stock of beef boiled in veal stock. The beef 
gives the rich flavor, the veal the color, 
Sometimes a fowl] is used in combination 
with the other meats. Consomme acts asa 
foundation for many soups. 

The soup known as bouillon is richer than 
consomme and differs from it in being pre- 
pared entirely from beef. It should be dark 
in color and very clear. 

A bisque is supposed to be an opaque, 
whitish soup. Strictly speaking, one can- 
not have a bisque of anything but shellfish, 
although the term has been so indiscrim- 
inately used in cook-books that it has come 
to mean almost anything. Consequently 
there are now beef bisques, tomato bisques, 


Some of the large German sugar beet farms ete 


now have their own electric plants, supply- 
ing light and power for a great variety of 
operations. Thefarmers of western New 
York will have an immense advantage over 
German farmers in that current may be 
delivered from Niagara on their farms at no 
cost to them but for current used. 

In contrast to this convenience the Ger- 
man farmers using electricity have had to 
establish a costly steam generating system 
or harness some steam. The Quednau farm 
of 447 acres near Konigsberg is a large pro- 
ducer of milk and butter. The daily prod- 
uct of milk is 2200 gallons. 

A fifty-horse power engine, generating 
five hundred volts, furnishes current for 
three motors used about the farm for scores 
of purposes that manual labor formerly 
accomplished. One 24-horse power motor 
rans a carrot cutter. Two small motors are 
portable and are drawn to various parts of 
the farm and connected with power cables. 
Crushing flaxseed, driving pumps, saws, 
grain machinery, lathes, drills, seed clean- 
ers, Cream separators, butter workers ant 
churns are afew of the uses to which the 
portable motors are put. 

The Simmern farm on the Simmern river, 
Germany, secures electric power from a 
falls in that stream and turbine driven 
dynamos. This method is, of course, much 
cheaper than that employed on the Qued- 
nau farm. 
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The Handkerchief. 


Is the linen handkerchief dcomed? Ina 
recent issue of the New York Medical 
Record, Dr. L. A. Barkan urges the use of 
paper handkerchiefs, which shall be burned 
up. The handkerchief, he says, “is quite 
a dangerous bacteria carrier and preserver, 
chiefly on account of being stored in the 
depth of a pocket where a mild tempera- 
ture, humidity, and seclusion of air and 
light contribute to the increase and spread 
of bacteria.”? He specifies the bacteria of 
pneumonia, tuberculosis, “ their frequent 
precursor, influenza,’’ and cerebro spinal 
meningitis. The handkerchief, he asserts, 
deposits the bacteria in clothes and pockets 
and spreads them broadcast. The moral 
seems to be that the man who weuld pre- 
serve his own health and that of the people 
about him, should begin the day with a 
few dozen paper handkerchiefs, which are 
destroyed as fastas they are used.—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 








Jaundice. 

Jaundice is kuown to physicians under 
the technival name of Icterus, and to the 
rest of mankind by the extreme yellowness 
of the skin. No matter what name it may be 
called, the general appearance.of its victim 


A soup that introduces a dinner should 
not be too substantial; it should merely 
stimulate the appetite by its fine flavor and 
delicacy for the meat and other courses to 
foliow. Consomme is the ideal dinner 
soup, and may be served with equal pro- 
priety at all seasons of the year. Cream 
soups seem especially appropriate in spring 
and summer, when gre2n vegetables are at 
their best. 

The majority of dinner soups can be 
made from one general stock, which should 
be obtained from veal. The ingredients 
are one shank or knuckle of veal, weighing 
six pounds, as fresh as it can be obtained ; 
six quarts of cold water, two large table- 
spoonfuls of salt, 14 carrots, one tarnip, 
one large or two small onions, three well- 
washed leeks, two sprays of celery and a 
parsley root with its leaves. 

Wash the knuckle without immersing it 
in water, wipe it dry and lay it in a soup 
digester or pot holding three gallons. Pour 
the water over, add the salt, cover it and 
let it come slowly to the boiling point, 
which will take about one hour. The veg- 
etables should be prepared while the soup 
issimmering. _. 

Scrape the carrots, peel the turnips and 
onivns, cut the fine roots off the leeks and 
use them as far up as they are bleached, 
cutting off the green tops. Wash the celery 
and parsley leaves, scraping the root off the 
parsiey and cutting off the tip. When the 
vegetables are all prepared throw them 
into cold water, and when the stock boils 
add them. 

The stock should just simmer, that is 
little bubbles should rise one after another 
over the surface, but there should be no 
violent agitation in the middle of the pot. 
Let it simmer in this way, very slowly, at 
the back of the stove. Of course, it should 
be carefully covered. At the end of six 
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the size of walnuts. 

remove all the sinews, but take out those 
you conveniently can. the bones 
which have marrow i standing 







nit 


dings and other good things. 
frying pot and throw the chopped 
it. Let it fry until it is slightly browned, 
stirring it repeatedly to prevent its burn- 


i 


ing. It will take from five to ten minutes 
to brown the meat. When itis ready pour 
a pint of the general stock over it. Cover 
- it closely and iet it boil down until there is 
not more than a half cup of liquid. This 
will take three-quarters of an hour. Do not 


try to measure the quantity of liquid around 


“| the meat; you can measure it by the eye. 


If it seems to be nearly all gone it has 
boiled enough. 

Serape the contents of the frying pot into 
the soup digester. Add to it the three 
quarts and a pint remaining of the general 
stock. Add also the bones anda cupful of 
cracked ice. The iceis put in to chillthe 
consomme to the lowest point. Cover the 
digester and set the soup where it will 
slowly come to the boiling point. When it 
boils skim it thoroughly, so that the soup 
will be perfectly clear. Some cooks do not 
believe in skimming a soup because the 
scum, if clean, has albuminous matter in it, 
and to dispose of it they believeis wasteful. 


for gravies and rich sauces that do not have 
to be transparent. After skimming, add 
half a cup of cold water and let it boil again ; 
stir it to bring up the scum and skim it 


but slowly, as described in 
general stock until it has cooked four 
hours. 


Then let the soup simmer slowly for one 
hour longer. Strain it intd a stone pot and 
cool it. It should be a firm jelly by the next 
morning. The scraps of meat and vegeta- 
bles strained from the stock will makegood 
croquettes. 

A piece of the round is sometimes used 
for this soup, but it hasa rather rank flavor, 
and does not make so fine a dish as the 
shin, which is especially rich in gelatinous 
matter. There are some neck pieces which 
may be used for soup, but they are not so 
good as the shin. Sometimes the meat and 
bones of a fowl are used in this soup.—N. 
Y. Tribune. 


Te Extend Your Life- 





recently by Dr. Wilhelm Ostwald of the 
University of Leipsic, in his lecture before 
the students of Columbia University, the 
length of human life depends upon the 
store of psychic energy which is withia the 
body. The prolongation of life at pleasure, 
according to his theory, should be merely a 
question of revitalizing the body occasion- 
ally with this mysterious force, which 


akin to electricity. 
Dr. Ostwald said in part: 
Thinking is the most exhaustive kind of 
work, because it consumes more of this 
force than any physical process. It has 
often been found, upon stopping the proo- 
ess of thought, that this energy is trans- 
the 
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visible. It had been lighted by the match 
used in the first investigation, but had not 
been noticed. 


“If that leak had happened to be in a 
lead joint instead of an iron * 
said a gas man, “there would probably 
have been work for the fire department. 

smallest possible jet of lighted gas 
issuing through lead will in time heat and 
melt the lead and make the leak larger, 
until a big flame is issuing. This may 
make a fire hours later, in the dead of night 
or at atime when no one is 


case of a bicyole tire, the tiniest leak will 
blow a bubble in the lather, and there you 
are.”—Philadelphia Record. 
Domestic tints. 
BREAD PUDDING. 


Use two cups of stale bread crumbed, two cups 
milk, one cup flour, one ‘cup sugar, one cup 





Cook macaroni until tender and place in a 
small baking dish. Beat together two eggs and 
half a cupful of milk, add salt and pepper and 
pour over the macaroni. Bake in the oven until 
the top is nicely browned. 

POTATO OMELBT. 
Mince a small onion, fry it brown ina table 


: 
78 
Es 
a 


ery, and a leaf 
water and cook 


butter creamed together. Season with salt 

red pepper and the least bit of nutmeg. 

over cubes of fried bread, and dash paprika 
just before sending to the table. 


ae 


Hiats te Housekeepers. 

Good macaroni is of a yellowish tint and does 
not break readily in cooking. ; 

Newspapers placed under carpets and rugs are 
most satisfactory, and by using a long stitch they 
may be sewn together on the machine, making 
squares as large as may be required. : 

Turpentine __ preventive for moths 
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York is less than nine millions a year. M 
by value, the importance of the Suez Canal 


operation is at the present time about $1. 400,000, 
or approximately $13,000 per mile. About thir- 
teen hours are required to go through the Suez 


landing marks and electric light buoys, naviga- 
tion by night is made as safe as by day; and each 
vessel in motion is required to supplement the 
stationary lighting system by having on board 
and in operation a lighting apparatus to Illa- 
minate its passage through. Vessels without an 


THE MEANING OF SLAVS.—" BR. O.”: The 
word “slave,” which is happily used seldom 
unless ly in this country, is a word 
of brilliant historical antecedents. {ts 
the Russian ‘‘slava,” means glorious, and is the 
title of thatrace which subsumes the Russian 
people. But when the Germans reduced hosts 
of the Slavs to servitude, their name, from 
malice or accident, as Gibbon says, became 
synonymous with “servile.” It retains no more 


confusion of the Magyars with the Huns, and of 
both with the terrible Tartars. — 
THE New Airsuir.—* K. T.”: On July 11 it 
will be exactly nine years since the bold Nor- 
aeronaut 


: 


and teacher, Giuseppe Teti, of Ortona, Italy, 
—— his intention to make a dash to the 


Santos-Dumont and other French 
acronauts who have had a share in perfecting 
the self propelled balloon have given helpful 
advice about this scheme; and there wasa ramor 
(which has not been cunfirmed) that one of them 
might act as pilot of the proposed ex * 
The airship iteelf is to be constructed a 
and itis hoped that it will be finished by next 
May. Everything is expected to be ready for the 
start by next July or early in August. At that 
time headquarters will be established in Spitz- 
bergen, where the explorers will await a favor- 
able opportunity for the trip under the leader- 
ship of Walter Wellman. The airship will be the 
largest ever bullt, having an enduran ce capacity 
in buoyancy that will enable it to remain twenty- 
five to thirty days in the air. Besides 6500 
pounds of gasolene, the sbip will carry five 
men, & comfortable car to live in (which is also 
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SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPPED 
SHORT-HORNS. 
Catalogue on application. Visitor: welooms 
ALL WEIGHTS AND SELECTions 
CHOICE OHIO HIDES. 
he — 
MIDES, CALF, PELTS AND TALLOW 

CG. WAPP, 202-210 Vance St., Toledo. 0 














premium herd boars 
one to two years ofe 


* vs &. 8 WHITMORE, Horon, Mich. J 


UNDULATA STOCK FARM 


BARRY WEISSINGER & SON, 
SHELBYVILLE, KY., 


Breeders of 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle, 


Thia-herd comprises sucn families as 
Blackbirds, Prides, Ericas, Bar- 
baras, Coquettes, Queen Mothers, 
Heatherbleems, etc. Cattle that were 
selecteu because of their choice blood lines 
and individual excellence. Three high-class 
bullsin service, the prize-winning WOOD. 
LAWN ADMIBAL, the noted breeding 
sire BELL’S ECLIPSER and GAY 
HERO. Have young bulls by Prince 
Ite, imp. Proteros and Grantington 
Here for saleat reasonable prices. Farm 
oneanda quarter miles from Shelbyville 
on L. &N., C. & O. and Southern R’ys. 














WALNUTIRIDGE FARMS CO., 
Bex 9088, Besten, Mase. 














American Jersey Cattle Club. 


OFFICES—8 W.1/TH ST. NEW YORK. 
President—Elimer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J. J. Hemingway; 
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THE ANGEL. 


she wears upon her lips a smile, 

sweet as to mortals given, 
rom all their sorrow to beguile 
. The soul by anguish striven. 


.nd evermore beside the hearth 

“where children laugh and play, 

sil] points the path from humble earth, 
ro lands of endless day. 

J.B. M. WRIGHT, 

— — — — 


CONTRABY MADGE. 
asked her if a drive she'd take; 
She promptly answered * No!” 
arove around at half-past three; 
~ne stood there, dressed to go. 


isked her if a sail she’d take; 
Her ‘* No” was soft, but clear, 
nat morning in her yachting suit 
she looked a “* perfect dear.” 


.sked her if she loved me, 

And once more that “ No ” T heard 
didn’t contradict her, 

But I knew it was absurd. 


.sked her if she’d be my wife; 

1 know what you will guess. 

it there you’re quite mistaken, 

Kor she quickly answered “ Yes.” 
—Margaret E. Winsiow. 


> 


ORVILLE BBOWN. 


Now, Orville Brown, he’s just moved here 
*vicm Millerstown, an’ he don’t give 
4 cent for all us folks, cause we're 
vot like those where he use’ to live. 
wiy, yesterday at sehool, he got 
4 whippin’ when he broke a rule, 
ap’ nen he talked a nawful lot 
about th’ smaltness of our school. ‘ 
‘Hub! Whippio’s,” snickered Orville Brown, 
«Js twicet as hard at Millerstown.” j 
us boys, we tried to show him ’roun’, 
But nothin’ at we took him to 
Was half as good as Millerstown; 
Qur town hallisn’t half as new 
as theirs down there, an’ our Main street 
Ain’t half as wide; an’ our town pump 
Don’t lift you clean up off your feet 
Each time you make the handle jump. 
«Th town pump there,” says Orville Brown, 
«Js twicet as dry in Millerstown.”’ 





We showed him where th’ cellar is 

Where our new op’ra house will be, 
But he just blinked those eyes o’ his— 

“ They’re twicet as deep at home,’’ says he. 
An’ nen we showed th’ Perkius twins— 

One of ’em’s Lucy, one is Lou— 
They look as ’like as two bright pins; 

An’ Orville Brown he says: * Just two?” 
‘ye often seen,” says Orville Brown, 
“ Turee in a set at Millerstown.” 


$0 nothin’ we could show him beat 
Th’ things they have in Millerstown, 
4n’ Freckles Andrews says: ‘* You meet 
Me back of Johnson’s, Orville Brown.” 
An’ Freckles Andrews met him there 
Av’ blacked his eye an’ bunged his nose, 
An’ tore out almost half his hair— 
An’ nen—nen, what do you suppose! 
‘Pye often been,” says Orville Browa, 
« Whipped twicet as bad in Millerstown! ” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


>_> 


A LITTLE FABTHER ON. 


Just alittle farther on waits a wondrous April 
dawn, 
When the boughs will break in blossoms as a 
flag is lifted up, 
When the grass will rise and run with the laugh- 
ter of the sun 
And the sky will seem to pour us wine from out 
a magic cup; 
And we'll sing beeanse of knowing all the songs 
the wind is blowing, 
And the earth will be the gladder for the 
dreary days agone. 
Then we’ll catch the murmured words in the 
singing of the birds, ‘ 
When the earth has rolled to springtime —just 
a little farther on. 


For the good old earth it knows where the robin 
and the rose 
Wait to set our hearts to leaping for the beauty 
of the day, 
Andit knows the necromance of the violets that 
dance 
To the music of the brooklet that once more is 
loosed in play. 
Ho, the blossom petals drifting in the breeze for- 
ever shifting, 
And the forests flaming greener for their battle 
with the saows! 
Then we'll catch the melodies of the waking 
honey bees, 
For the good old earth is roiling to the robin 
and the rose, 





Shut your eyes, and you may dream of the dan- 
delion’s gleam 
Where the careless hand of springtime has 
been spilling all its gold. 
While the meadow over night filngs aside the 
w ntry blight 
And its carpet smooth as velvet is by fairy 
hands unrolled. 
Then we'll know thetang and tingle of the blos- 
som scents that mingle. 
And we'll taste the joys of living in the won- 
drous April dawn, 
For we’re swinging to the wiles of the singing 
and the smiles, ‘ 
To the blessedness of ‘springtime—just a little 
farther on. —Chicago Tribune. 
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LET ME BELIEVE. 
Let me believe you, love, or let me die! 
If on your faith I may not rest secure, 
_ Beyond ali chance of peradveuture sure, 

Trusting your half avowals, sweet and shy, 

As trusts the lark the pal id, dawn-lit sky— 
Then would { rather in some grave obscure 
Repose forlorn, than, living on, endure 

4 juestion each dear transport to belie! 

itis a pain to thirst and d6 without, 

A pain to suffer what we deem unjust, 

" T owin a joy—and lay it inthe dust; 

nay there 8 a fiercer pain—the pain of doubt; 

nthe other griefs Death sets the spirit free; 

Oubt steals the light from immortality! 
—Florence Earle/Coates. 


— 


THROUGH THE LINES. 





icebound, alone, besieged by winter's shows, * 
J The far horizon.cold and black with grief, 
omes there no message trom the serried rows 


Of springtime forces bringing me relief? 


— just within the shadow of my goal, 
* here suddenly springs forth a violet, 
. 4s the mist, aye, asthe zephyr frail 
0 did my spirit hope, and woes forget. 


& you gladsome news to light the day. 
courage, friend, and-let your spirit rise— 
‘rinles of the spring are on the way. 


Y tescue from the winter comes at last, 
‘Speedy freedom—all is soon to be— 

ouns of the Vernal Queen are massed, 
stening by land ahd by the sea.” 


, © Speaks this soldier of his Queen, 

Aug v the Frosty Guards that hold me 
SS meets his Fate, with smiling mien, 
‘ty done and knowing no despair. 


at n ot ‘er mission hath the world indeed 
‘'''S, which, when the soul doth blindly 


*s the darkened spirit glad with 
John Kendrick Bangs, in N. ¥. Sun. 





ttle joys and sorrows pass 
eting shadows in a glass! 
our hearts, content to trust; 
“° Will that orders all is just. 


Way... / hou our lives, O Lord, and we 
Strive to follow patiently, 

, Joy or sorrow, toil or rest, 

‘ave’er Thy will commands is best.” 
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servant. Very well, I require nothing more, 
and if I did I should certainly refuse to take it. 
—— would wish me to black her boots 

80. : 

** Don’t be so silly. I promised her she should 
goto her married sister’s this afternoon. When 
you’re asked to do anything why can’t you give 
acivilanswer?” At this moment the girl came 
in. When: she had retired with the tea things 
I turned to Eliza. une : 

* You say that 1 cannot give a civil answer. I 
will not go into that, but I should like to remind 
you that a few minutes ago I puta question to 
you and could get no answer whatever.” 

“Oh! what was that? — 

“T asked you what you would do in-the event 
of my falling overpoweringly in love with—” 

“That nonsense? There was. nothing to 
answer.’ . : — 

1 Itistrue that my principles are strict. Pere 
haps I might also lay claim to a strong will. But 
I should hesitate to say that such a thing 


couldn’t happen. There are storms that sweep 


away all—everything, in fact.”’ 

* I daresay: But you’re not the stormy sort, 
you know.”’ : 

“ What right have you to say that? ” 

l ve been married to you long enough to have 
found out if you had been. You’re the quiet and 
respectable kind.”’ . 

“Under a quiet and respectable exterior there 
may,be a good deal hidden. At the office, for 
instance, I. am supposed to. have rather a re 
markabie control over my temper—’’ 
beat interrupted Eliza. ‘They should have 

you at dinner today.” . 

“Tf you mean what I said about the way in 
which the sprouts were cooked—or, tv be more 
accurate, ruined—there are times. when a man 
must speak out if he calls himself aman at all.” 

‘* Yes, but he needn’t ge slopping the gravy all 
over the—” 

*“* Stick to the point, Eliza. Try to stick to the 
point. JustasIcan and do break. out in the 
matter of temper when I think it right and nec- 
essary, 80 it is quite possible I might break out 
in other ways. I am only human. I have never 
pretended to be more than that. It is quite pos- 
sible that I might form some mad and over- 
powering passion for another woman.” 

Eliza seemed to think it over. And then, 
greatly to my surprise and annoyance, she 
smiled. 

*‘ All right,” she said. ‘ You tell me when that 
happens. If ever I did die of laughing it would 
be then; I’d have to have a few friends in to see 
it.” 

“I fail to see,” Llreplied rather sternly, ‘that 
the wreck of three lives is any matter for 
amusement.” 

“Wreck of your grandmother’s ducks,” 
exclaimed Eliza. I think this rather a vulgar 
kind of expression,and have repeatedly asked her 
not to use it; at times it seems as if my wishes 
went for nothing. ‘‘ Where’s the wreck coming 
in?” shewenton. “ You seem to think that if 
you made a fool of yourself about some woman 
she’d be certain to make a fool of herself about 
you. That’s where my fun would come in, 
because she wouldn’t. Why, think what you are. 
Ttink what your age is. Why, look at yourself 
in the glass and don’t talk such silliness.” 

“That will do, Eliza, you have said quite 
enough. Possibly, when you are quieter, even 
you will thimk that you have said a little too 
much. And this,” I continued in a bitter way, 
but quite patient, ‘‘thisis Sunday! The day of 
rest. Ha! And peace. Oh, ha, ha! 1 come 
home after a hard week’s work. My favorite 
dish of vegetables is ruined by what I call criml- 
nal carelessness, but { am not even allowed to 
make afew remarks aboutit. My tea is cut to 
suit the convenience of a mere domestic servant. 
That’s all right. The master of the house is of 
no importance, of course. Keeping my temper, 
1 try to start an interesting subject of conversa- 
tion. What is my reward? I get a string of 
insults, ending with a rude and offensive insinue 
ation as to my personal appearance. And I am 
supposed to stand it.” (Here I will admit I 
grew rather warmer). “I am expected to put 
up with it. There you’re mistaken. I am hanged 
if I—” 

“ Hold on,” said Eliza, picking up the book 
she had been reading, “you can finish that to 
yourself. I am not going to stop in the room to 
be sworn at.” 

“Mistaken again,” I said, getting a little 
quieter. “ I never said that you were, I said that 
I was. To speak more correctly 1 said that I 
should be if—” 

But Eliza had already gone upstairs to the 
bedroom. I- followed. saying on the stairs, * I 
wish to make my position perfectly clear. You 
have chosen to accuse me of—” 

She went into the bedroom, shut the door and 
locked it. 

* Eliza,” I said through the keyhole, * I must 
ask you to control your temper and—” 

At this moment the front door bell rang and 
Eliza immediately opened the bedroom door 


again. , 

““That’s Miss Sakers,” she said, “and the 
girl’s ‘gone to her married sister’s, What are 
we going todo? Are you going to open the door 
to her or am 1?” | 

** Neither,” I said, ‘‘ I am going out for a short 
walk. Naturally, if I find, Miss Sakers on the 
doorstep I shall ask her in and escort her to the 
drawing room.” 

Having said that I was going out fora walk I 
had, naturally, to be as good as,my word. 
Although I was back ten minutes before church 
time they had already left. This annoyed me so 
much that I went straight to béd. 

It was one of those gloomy, trying days that 
you get sometimes.— Barry Pain, in the Tatler. 


Douth’s Department. 
‘< —PWENTY TIMES A’ DAY. 
Twenty times aday,dear, * 
' “Twenty times a day, 
Your whother Ks about you, 
At:school orelseat play. ; 











‘|, 2, -She’s busy inthe kitehen,: — 


Or she’s busy up the stairs;* 
But like a song her heart within, 
_ Her love for you isthere. 
here’s just a little thing, dear, 
; Bahar Ad ‘ou would do, . 
un vbispor. Fis a secret; , 














has a beastly temper, even if he is an 
and he not only fights his would-t 

the forests, but he leads tribal wars, in 
hundreds of his kind are slain. Forno aj 


quently gobbles up her young, and even, in a fit 
of rage, attacks her spouse. Being the stronger, 
she invariably overpowers him, and she takes a 
fiendish delight in devouring him at leisure. A 
fortune awaits the man who will civilize these 
valuable insects. Ontil then the best that can 


square covered baskets slung across their shoul- 
ders, leave their huts in the cool of the early 
morning to surprise the spider in hishome among 
the mangoes. The nets resemble those used to 
capture butterflies, only they are smaller and of 
a finer mesh. The baskets are lined with soft 
grasses, and great care must be taken to keep 
the male and female “ halabes ” apart, else sav- 
age wars wou'd be waged within the basketsand 
only the few victors, maimed, most likely, and 
the slain. would be found within the baskets 
when they were unpacked at the factory. 


The carrying baskets are large enough to hold | 


several of these spiders, but the natives have 
learned that it 1s unwise to capcure more than 
fifty ata time, and these should be taken from 
one part of the grove, as the “ halabes”’ spin in 
clans and each clan or tribe keeps to itself. In 
and about one clump of mangoes will be found a 
certain tribe of spiders living in comparative 
peace and not more than fifty feet away will be 
spinning another clan, a deadly enemy to the 
first. If these separate and warring tribes are 
packed in the same basket, trouble results. 
Captured in the early morning, the spiders are 
sleepy and less antagonistic than when dis- 
turbed in the heat of the day, after they have 
taken up their activities. 

The silk worm uses its silk for the cocoon, 
whereas the spider uses its valuable thread ia 
weavil g its web. Therefore, it is necessary to 
draw the silk from the “ halabe” In life, if an 
even thread isto bs secured. In order to ac- 
complish this satisfactorily, the Madagascar 
spiders are boused in a peculiar way, both at 
the school and at the factory. Comfortable and 
scientific homes, which greatly resembie & case 
of pigeonholes, have been built for them. Into 
each compartment is placed a spider, and far 
from showing any signs of loneliness, they seem 
to enjoy their lofty seclusion, for they spin quite 
contentedly in their separate 
when In the mood, but a sudden, unusual noise 
or a decided chauge in the weather will be suffi- 
cient to send them all into sulks and stop their 
looms. 

When healthy and happy, one spider 
yield about fourteen thousand yards of 
month, given one winding each week. If 
to their fullest capacity for longer than 
months at a time they weaken and 
overwork. The Madagascar girls ha 
cate but sure touch. One girl usually 
entire box of twenty-five spiders at a 
is done by lightly touching each Insect in 
then slowly and evenly, without trembling or 
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No Reward. 
“How long a term does the Vice-President 
serve, pa?”’ 
« Four years, my son.” 
“Doesn’t he get anything off for geod be- 
havior? ’»—Woman’s Home € on. 
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---. The only safe place to keep one’s heart is 
in a home.” 
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assault, his punishment at 925 fine, 
and hero’ the fine.” On inquiry as to 
the meaning of the last clause of the verdiet, 1 
that the % was not guilty,:but the 
twelfth doggedly hung out for a conviction for 
aggravated assault, and would not consent toa 
punishment leas than 0 fine of $25. Finding it a 
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bands of the material, tucks, and 
soutache braid of a matching color. 
laces combine well with this silk. 
e*e Next tothe burlap weaves in 
come the two toned summer pornos Pp on 


extreme delicacy of many of the new silks justi- 
fies the innovation. 

o%e The art of dyeing is rapidly being acquired 
in America. Anything more charming than the 
colors uf the season’s silks can hardly be im- 
agined, and the American products are not be- 
hind the imported. The rajahs and burlinghams 
come in fifty or more shades, and the colors are 
finely graded, that any complexion may be 
suited Purples range from deep dahiia tones to 
amethyst, violet and mauve. The délicate tone 
called orchid is especially lovely. in reds the 
variety is much greater. From darkest claret, 
through crimson, ch«rry, raspberry, which the 
importers call ‘‘framboise’”’ and strawberry, 


which Alice, biuet, delft, “‘ campanule,” or hare- 
bell, and ali the pastel shades are fashionable. 


It literally flowers in all sorts of exquisite de- 
signs, ali in soft, faded tones, quite uolike the 
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rough amethysts. With the gown was 
a white lace waist, and over it, for street 
avery short bolero j: 





COL. T. G. WALKER 
_ LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 
A i. 24th SL, South Omaha, Neb. 








| GRAND VIEW FARM 


LANCASTER, PA. 
PROPERTY OF R. P. MoGRANN. 
AT STUD—Imported Hackney stallion 
Danesfort 77 (88), 1:¢s >’ first-prise 
in "Fen 66 Se earn’ Von oars 
4 season. Usual return 
Privileges. 

Half-Bred HACKNEY HARNESS 
and SADDLE HORSES al- 
ways on hand. 

BABRY DONNON, Manager. 


MORGAN STALLIONS — 


FOR SALE 
|. Atew STRICTLY CHOICE sound and large 
arene yA sar gi to'7 years old. 
one a ; of my Own breeding, 
I won 19 premiums at 8t. Louis : in- 
cluding Premier Championship for. exhibitor. 
Prices low for quality. L. I.. DORSEY. 
Anchorage (near Louisville), Ky. 


SAM W. KIDD, 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, LEXINGTON, KV. 


FIVE YEARS successful sel leading 
breeders of pedigreed stoc.. and stooa ne teat 


The Famous Greystone Kennels 


OFFER 


Noted Collies at Stud 


Champion Greystone Breadalbane and Grey 
stone Faugh-a-Ballagh, undoubtedly the best 
pair of American-breds alive. Fee, $20; Club 
Members, $15. At the leading shows this year 
we won 26 firsts and 25 specials. Young Stocs 
and Brood Bitches in whe,p for sale. 


. BURBREL.I.. Manager. Voukera. N.Y. 














College of Veterinary Medicine, 
‘ . Ohio State University 


is now ready for distribution’. For further informa 








Cary M. Jones, 
Live Steck Auctioneer, Davenport, Is. 
ta’ extended’ ‘soquatutance 
Water Grown Cypress 
AIR DRIED 


ie the stock we use in our 


Red Swamp Tanks 


Buy this grade and you get the best. We 
make Tanks of ull sizes, for all purposes. 


We Erect Tanks and Towers 


and to fill them here are a few helpers we 
make and have in stock: CARTER’S AIR 
LIFT PUMPS, AIR COMPRESSORS, 
ELECTRIC PUMPS, TRIPLEX POWBR 
PUMPS, GAS OR GASOLENE PUMP- 
ING ENGINES, WIND ENGINES A 
TOWERS. ; 





- | Ayrahire Breeders’ Association 
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The Horse. 
Whip Training. 


To train a torse thoroughly to drive 
without bit or line under the whip, re- 
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CS a OS er ar ra 1 is ee 
quires also a man of strong nerve -| in all respects a model establishment. more numer. 
control. bethe watchword. Th. 

‘A well-known Boston retail dealer in } worst the producers 







An enclosure twenty-five or thirty feet 















square is required. If you have it smaller gentlemen’s fine road horses, who has re- provemeni : 
and your horse should be disposed to kick. cently been prospecting in Maine, says —* moet dealers wi 
you will be in danger. If larger, it gives | 800d horses 15.3 hands high that are old or om 

enough for the market, scarce in that y 









the animal too much room to get away from 
the whip. It is better that you go in with 
the horse alone, as then the animal will 
have no other object to take his attention. 
Turn him loose without bridle or halter 










are 
section. Men who own such do 
tate to ask $400 forthem. This 
a small chance of profit for the dealer 
brings them to Boston, fits them for 
market, and takes the chances of sickn 
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in the enclosure. Take your position in the —X 
centre, holding in your right hand | fromchange of climate, The demand for | Hareb snow $4.00. Sples range pert ; 
straight whip nine or ten feet long. You good horses, on ae is increasing — will be | abou 5. Ben D you:will | yye gl 
crack the whip as you take your position. | F#pidly than the supply. The outlook for Hemeser ta ee ee ee ok i tee ve4 . . 
This alarms the horse and causes him to | breeders of good-sized, handsome ree —— | out of sight for. fused to be a patty'to any agreement with Meant Sterling, Ky. 
run into one corner of the enclosure. Crack | With good knee and hock action has has looked at of sight we | che’ chosen Tepeelintative mt thelt | pro- — 

the whip several times that he may learn been so favorable for years as it is at pres- —— commanding almost any a ae * —— HITE SPRING’S FARM 

P N ent.—Horse Breeder. since last fall price the dealer has the nerve toask. The ducers, they surely canaot complain if the 
— eno aaa eh Sani dem ae - doabt start xood-sised shipmes Boston range is from $20 to $25,but in New | Producers are unwilling tosign a contract | "' GUERNSEY HERD 
4 way, there some York the pri as individuals, _.. — _]| Headed by BELL. METAL No, 9062 (oiro Imp. 1s\anq | 

near shoulder, but not to hurt him. If a Butter Situation Quite Steady. the ‘market may 06 eulenie eee ee —* —— —— — ise 
nervy fellow, he is all excitement tor a Still another week passes without any/and the last state of the over, as low as 15 for poor quality berries, | producers in the Boston Dairy, Com- GREAT OF PAXTA3G No. 66, and 
minutes; continue the tapping until he / radical change in the butter situation. It | worse than the first. The sctual Strawberries are becoming more plenty | pany’s territory to what looks to us to BLUE BLOOD Ne. 6310. 
turns his head towards you, which he will | is seldom that the market has held prac-| remains as heretofore, pleaty of k and fairly A berries can be | bediserimination, In the nearer zones, in- u Pijendan The hak 
do ina short time. The moment he turns | tically steady in Boston for so many weeks | in reserve in the growing districts, bought at the rate of 25 cents per box by the | eluding the nine cents zone, atwo cent oat | Lash gia tahoe 
it, however slight it may be, cease the /| in succession. the other hand, there iS poor lots sell as low as 15 the coed cate: le : arte of ‘by Imp. Island Cha. 
whipping. As soon as he tarns it away| The main features of the market remain | mand, and the public willing v — whe sate ree ti —— other zones ¢ ae hae Sd numbers about 70 
again, repeat the tapping with the whip. | about as last noted, and a balanced condi- | supplies. Consumers find potatoes at going The New York apple market is very firm, | 1}cont cut: from the regular rate. We full ook 
In a few minutes he again turns his head : mute a and whil : ine is , —— 1 why the prod hoald 
— ane te desi or, rh eben : 50 cents to $1 more, more than quoted, com- | countenance such discrimination and ae- | ' and Dies. 

s he turns away e@ whip tapping 3 ore, : ; a ee — 3 
as before. In avery short time he turns paratively little stock is good enough to other kid ta eons ce! sh n DG. LEWIS ye 
around so that you ean approach him. ag rf wrorpels opr all ports | they on — —— B from 875 to 
Now gently caress him, move away, and | increase is hardly noticeable. The pro-| see how anything ‘like high’ prices for the week en March 31, were ae 780 ‘ 
again approach him. Should he turn away prevent: —— th 5 16. — — 
repeat the whipping. By this means you oe — N —— Boston, 
teach him to come to you on the near side. gow sho Ragged » 1275 barrels nN 

After he has learned this thoroughly, — —— asaya : —— 
which requires about one week’s training, =. 964 barrels from — = 
half an hour each day, then proceed in the total shipments included barrels 
same manner upon the off side, As.soon depression. a ail — chmctemih tal ‘one that's sure to be satisfactory, will 82,00 per 
as he oveys the motion of the whip upon | ter is going rapidly out of the market and : —— — —— for te 08 J be more than the other kind. Our 7 — — 
por — your * eed 2 the stock on hand, although still large, has | gousnern ‘Truck Crowds Prices Down. | thus fas Pieler 2,162,915 —* for use | 
and turn him by the motion of the whip, to | ceased to alarm the trade. Box and print aes ee —— —— are —— 
the right or to the left. As soon as he per- | goods continue in steady demand. A fos The supply of Southern vegetables stead- por Ap tg egy Boston, 591,794 bar- Waste-ba 
forms nicely, put the harness upon him, | dealer asserts that the box and print forms | LY increases with the resalt of crowding Me.,, 855,007 enamel pony hes upon but 
take the lines behind him, and, as you give | are really the best gsethods for marketing down ,quetations. for Northern hothouse ple —— “6 —— Dorrespon: 
him the word to go forward, throw the | the prodact, and it is the coming plan | Ptoduets. Nearly everything grown under toa wane —* — a kh . Line results 0 
whip down by his right side without touch- glass is weaker or even a shade lower this Th 22,237 barrels é a Aged —— Competent which w 
ing him. At the same time have the long ; | The total shipments for the same time last make estimates when req wisn. . 

cucumbers, rhubarb, beets, radishes and | Year were 2,325,179 barrels. CHAS }. JAGER CO.. 281-286 Franklin St.. Boston, Mass. Tan Pror 


web around the near fore foot, and give it 
to an assistant; you want him to stop, give 
hina the word, ‘‘ whoa!” At thesame time 
your assistant pulls up the foot, turn the 
whip in a horizontal position above your 
head. In this way you teach him that the 
whip in that position means, ‘* whoa.”’ 


groceries, thus bringing the product direct 
to the hands of the consumer without break- | ™2Shrooms. Tomatoes hold their own, the 


ing package, and in the most attractive | SUPPly from the South being light and of 

condition. At present box and print goods | Poor quality. 
command just about enough more to pay| 2lons are in full sapply and quality 
for putting them up in this shape. Continues poor. There are still a few 
While butter receipts show a constantly | Choice ones, but, on the other hand, there 
are some very poor ones selling at 15 cents 











_ . x : Providence, R. 1. Office, 33 Canal Street. y 
Live Fewls ia Brisk Demead. 


The poultry market continues very strong 


in Fetes, Snaes. ale is « Ietle dali FRUIT GROWERS 

piesa of a Brow, Bony Pear ge ay pasion a sending hee pogieges age —* prices. Let — — t pectal * — on varieties of apple 
an um trees we have in su plus. assoriment of o t tr jants. As 

vals, for which live poultry is in demand. ene suiplus. Don't miss 8* opportunity to get choice chad, emaaiananiiy cy and — — 






















































































































































































































































































































By repeating these motions, he learns in | increasing tendency, the stocks of fres 
about four weeks to turn to the right when- | made are Sal light, with prices well * a bushel, a price which hardly pays mar- | Sixteen cents is quoted in New York, and | st iow figures. BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO., Box 66, Yalesville, Ct. ago. Th 
ever the whip is thrown towards the right | tained, and there is also room for market- | keting expenses. Squashes are firm with | certain Boston dealers advertise to pay 15 produced 
shoulder; to the left when thrown towards | ing the stock in cold storage. The cold upward tendency. Beets and turnips hold | to 16 cents, but the general ran of prices in color a 
the left shoulder; togo ahead when thrown | weather of March has been the most fortu- | #Dout steady. Parsnips ate becoming | ranges from 134 to 14} cents for fowls, and Double is pronot 
down by the right side; and to stop when | nate thing for the Boston cold-storage | Plenty, but maintain satisfactory prices. | roosters 8 to 9 cents. Dressed poultry States. 
held in a horizontal position. You now | men, whohave been reducing their stock The price of potatoes has taken a decided | shows no particular change, receipts being Congre 
want to teach him toback. Having previ- | eleven thousand to twelve thousand pack- | J2™p this —* Green Mountains qaoting | moderate and prices about as quoted last ure State pro 
ously instructed him sosoeding to our rule, | ages a week, and ak that rate will get rid | SSD" So, Geatersaspreseaubewhathor | cinek’sh this senses. Tho supply. of fresh | Yakima. 
ut the cord, usin e sm oop, in his . ma. 
mouth. ‘Take the ‘cord ts your hand with ted — —— ‘The wn the improvement will be permanent. Others | turkeys of good quality is very light. Value. and has ¢ 
the reins, pull upon the reins,and say/is considerably larger than last year | **Y the reserve stock in the country is being | At New York supplies of live poultry for ist to tak 
‘‘back’”’ at the same time keeping the/ at this time, but the receipts of fresh — —— —— figures, and the situation —— 2 — ———————— binned — —* * net . fruit rais 
whip directly over the animal’s back, giv- improving. iW 0! ebrew Passover ho sand, ’ er knows tha : : most pro 
ing it an nae and downward — or ——— oo hago | At New York the market for old potatoes | with a good demand, the market is ro goons it doubles the value of the ae ts eo a cy sy wn —_ — Oo 
you may tap him gently upon the beck | larger each week. The prospects are now | COotinues firm under an active demand, | position, with prices advanced to 16 cents — oe towards the — techasiom. States. 
with the whip—this is best done in a sulky. | that the storage butter will be fairly cleaned with former prices well sustained, and some | for fowls, 12 cents for young roosters and Those who have not had that ex- You know, of cs that perfect The S| 
If he starts forward, set him back by pull- | ap without carrying much over to the fol- | SBolce stock is held even higher than 10 cents for old roosters. Turkeys are = y —— be convinced with the spreading can only result when the Spokane, 
ing quickly upon the cord. Repeat the | lowing year and that prices will suffer no | 120ted. Sweet potatoes are firm and higher | scarce, but quality generally undesirable. It i load is level. | at the 
operation until he will go back by the | serious break. ' with some fancy Vineland -exceeding | Ducks and geese firm. The market for ‘ Sy Sy sre the manure This spreader is entirely controlled and reg- week in ( 
motion of the whip alone. Should he make| Latest cable advices to George A. Coch- | 22°tations. Domestic onions are gener | fresh dressed fowls continues slow ; quite a lend but —2 a on the — Fong aang Tg ms aa birds on 
repeated efforts to go tyne bring the | rane from the principal markets of Great ally poor —* dragging at ve ere e few of pe Bagged ont tars er hy to be disintegrates — pst it Roe that acre, and the change necessary to produce will: be he 
whip quickly once or twice down over his | though strictly choice when carried over, Ww somew larger i becomes : hi can be made instantly Spokan 
oa i will not then repeat the operation pet pcr en «a pal org — promptly above quotations. Asparagas is | invoices, the weakness lately developing is " bo course — aa ge oe age "por —* applied ye of the I. H.C. 
very often. With this training, it is neces- | tion. Excessive arrivals from the Antipodes | !n f#ir demand and former prices are well | more pronouneed and prices quotable fally| / a spreader to do this work perfectly. — ier uh athe va 
mens swage | ecagl H° Serece hutbecee REGS snes | gle 
. 8 mar are en —* is " * 8 se 
You are now prepared to hook him up for | buyers. Quotations ieaab be considered | '48- Southern cabbages are in active'de- | poor. The few fresh chickens are It is nek eat an unusually strong, —— — rhe he hm merge said Mrs. 
the first drive. purely nominal, as holders are willing to| ™#0U and higher, some fancy Charleston | also undesirable and sell slowly at irregalar well built machine, thus being dura-  !t will spread any and all kinds of manure in morning. 
Take an assistant with you. Have ‘the | make liberal concessions to move quantity. exceeding $3. Old cabbages neld éteady. peices. Frozen poultry is in atook ble and continuing long in service, eee en ge eras eenepecial of them 
footstrap or long web secured upon the| Finest grades: Danish 24 to 25 cents, New | C@uliflowers are in light supply. Cel- but it has features peculiarly its own, casting lime, compost. ashes, cottonssed tulle, some trut 
near fore foot. Giveitin charge of your | Zealand and Argentine 21 to 22 cents, Rus-|°TY ‘* frm and higher, witn «> little ‘ For instance: It is the ly manure land «ete. , that for | 
assistant; let the Jines lie over the dash as | sian and Australian 20 to 2i cents, Ameri-|{82¢y Florida reaching $4.50, ‘though | descriptions, excepting turkeys and brolil- having a vibrating rake in work and every section, n°"! Classes of have all 
a matter of precaution. Now commence | can butters are most difficult te; move, es- general sales from $4.25 down. Escarol , Go te the International oon! Agent ond josh it over, get and read the planted e 
operations with the whip. If the animal | pecially renovated, which is pr stically un- | '* Higher,bat other New Orleans vege |. The English markets take large quanti- INTERNA srry, =p teeta i will pay. ties on gr 
acts promptly remove the foot web, and | salable. Finest creamery is freely offered | *™® selling at unchanged p: . BS ‘of ' during the three spring . TIONAL 'E ph ef AMERICA, CHICAGO, V. S.A. tilizer ths 
begin again, having the lines over the dash | at 13 to 19 cents and ladles 16 to 17 cents, | Piaateare nearly all poor. Lettuce is in are free of duty. — | When the 
as before. Drive the animal in this way | Cheese markets continue their upward fair demand for choice, but stock shows raded as apie J J ia two-horse 
at least two or three weeks before remov- | trend, and with diminishing stocks and | ‘‘Teeular quality and general salesfrom $1 the same 
ing psa ones the ee pant horse is | light arrivals, prices are the turn dearer. to $2 for cain % meg aan once. 
now safe rive under the whip. Finest American and Canadian 14 to 15| C#folina cents to $1 for ‘Nort The la 
Of course it is better to use this method | cents, Colored cheese very scarce and is prenearn Okra and peppers dull. First |} hasten tl 
of whip treining with sonny horses, and | from one-half to three-fourths cents higher reg ——n—— rn, and —2 vh 3 — Lonise cc 
those w are naturally docile and obedi- | than white. mainly South Carolina sold 03 wnicn are long 4 : bushel an 
ent; but there are few horses so disobedient,| In New York there is no further change | £"°™ $4.00 down and Florida selling reast and : the picki: 
that they may not be thus controlled at any | of importance. Most receivers seem to $3.50 —* very few up to $4. A consi 
age. W. STINSON. | feel that the slight decline is sufficient for beans in larger supply and weak at the the right | 
o the present, and there is a generally steady oo ee Radishes lower. Tur- for winter 
Breeders’ Notes. ° holding of desirable fresh table grades. A|}P® 0tm. — 2 on ad aa fancy. for seed. 
Linseed meal can be fed in small quanti- lot of twenty-five tubs extra creamery sold wer. ushrooms aa’ Moral: 
ot agi nder the call on ‘Change Wainesday | '@ srger supply, but meeting « good outlet — 
ties to horses and colts with’ the greatest * in b 2* ¥ | trom 65 cents ¢own for white and 50 cents —— ~ ae B 
benefit just before and during the time that | ™oT™Bing at 26 cents, but the buyers did/ 4) 0 ro: brown. Cucumbers ap ist gg Cee erkshi 
5 not want any more goods at the price, and are slightly pe . 
the animals are shedding thelr goats in the subsequent bide were about in line with firmer. Lettuce steady. Radishes and rhu- ‘We Will Let You Use an 
spring. — its present quotation. Firsts are slow in| berb alov, Mint plenty and weak. Tome- American Manure — Inour ¢ 
All through the Canadian Northwest | range of 22 to 24 cents. Seconds also are | °°* in lightsupply. Other vegetables range ; ee ” Spreader occasiona 
there lo o big demand for bevy gan kinds | in light demand at 18 to 21 cents. There|*>outas quoted, ike thi while ba 
and shipments w ve already been | is still an accumulation of nearly all grades ge — 
received from outside points Rave found a — Egg Output Not Lerge for Seasen. bie ge 
ready sale, in fa:t, many of thé carloads of the cor 
were sold before they were a: dd. Two more of i 
cars of farm horses arrived irden re- cure. 
cently and were sold withia an jour after ‘eren ; rith the sani J ‘ates I notice 
their arrival, the lowest p 44 ing $400 ’ rex * earn ts have hean ssid. Al J li di trib ite nly, Do wt ‘ ‘ corn the 5 
per team. Several fancy drivers pave been | delivery. yet... — REREROTE dleations ar : ll ge wo Bela grt forming o 
and were quickly sold, in fade pamber of | but Zi oa ea ae b — 
were quickly sold, in a but the ‘of The gro 
horsemen are anxious to sec * horses | still pressed Export 1 with the | 60 soon soa 
and are waiting the next carlegg pith iater- | very small. Imitation creamery is in light | ¢Z production received a ‘saddes :cheok,' was no wi 
est. . receipt and not much wanted. Fancy reno- | and hens have been confined to the ‘houses bulbs bec 
This brings us up to where the colt be-| vated rules about steady, but it is a poor until quite — ears and 
and patiently to educate him to work. | York cheese market is evidently working | sect food, and production curious sh 
Don’t crowd him. Don’t try to teach him into stronger shape and little fine colored | crease. The check in the March yetion | The lettuce crop seems mise aemalier | r efore you se } @ CI N ahout “Our New Selli ” toes and t 
more than one thing at a time. Don’t ex- | cheese is now obtainable below 143 cents, was no doubt a rather ceourrence | one than was at first e: lech of the — My eye — like bells. 
pect him to understand too much at the with, in fact, most holders indifferent about | since it prevented ; you : > nom weighed s 
start. Don’t get careless with him; don’t offering their finest cheese at that figure, one time expected. T conelu 
abuse him. and don’t trust him too far, | #24 we hear of some business at 14} cents. | two to four cents some othe 
* ° 
And if he is at all likely don’t sell him until | White cheese is more plenty and less active | they would have are anxiot 
y : : 
he is thoroughly educated, so that you may than colored, but there is little doubt bat | will be about it. 
know his real value. that out-of-town dealers will want all the ' sections; } 
—— ___| white cheese before the close of the season. pes wars 
A change of food when the mare is suck- Fresh receipts are light and stocks are field of 
ling a young foal is liable to change the _ 
working into narrow more espe- the feeling - Previous 
known cases in the country many years ago | in rew strong hands and well under control. in a 
when young foals suffered from diarrhea, — —— 
Scattering lots of new appeared from seed 
caused by feeding oats, after foaling, to a | rrom factories that have run all | planted 
mare which had not been accustomed toa sates Samael Ca. 7 with cas 
grain rati.n before foaling. : eee more imp 
Mr. George W. Leavitt recently visited —*—* injurious 
Dreamwold, the farm of Thomas W. Law- G TIME COMES is, when ¢ 
son, and was delighted with what he saw —8 
thére. He informed the writer that all the ns the labor of Washin 
animals on the farm, whether horses or Jer- ‘8 
sey cattle, arein perfect show-ring condi- ! 
tion. He has never visited a farm North or Owing t 
South where everything was in such per- | cattle ar 
fect condition and where every nook and have bee 
corner of the stables, outbuildings and pad- country | 
docks were so scrupulously neat and clean — ai ; Van Nor 
as at Dreamwold, and this, too, after Tabaee tne plate . Highiar 
Superintendent Pollard had been away — air entering \)’ being riot 
from the place for several weeks on 8 trip Emertecs fiilin: Versally ¢ 
abroad. The size and condition of the year- schines write |. usual exo 
lings is the strongest kind of evidence that | rprising They . 
they are not only well bred, but are in br 
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